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Happy New Year 
Comments from the 
New England have taken a favorable 


“outside” on 


turn this past month. In the first place, 
Bernard deVoto, the new editor of Har- 
per’s Easy Chair, chose a small New 
England town as illustrative of how the 
fundamental issues of today are being 
received by a people. We may with 
some pride point out the gallant stand 
these Yankees stalwarts in that town 
made against the submersion of their 
individualism in a sea of credit ex- 
tension, dispossession, and poor relief. 

It was also interesting and heartening 
to note that these individualists were 
not holding out for themselves alone, as, 
for instance, those rugged individual- 
ists, the Doones, of Lorna Doone fame, 
once did. It was a community good 
for which they made their Thermopy- 
laean stand. Their survival, they clearly 
saw, meant the survival of town meet- 
ing, of the Grange, and of all the 
other established institutions, including 
that of the good old fashioned balanced 
budget. 

Reinforcing this comment came, / 
am a New England Puritan by an 
American Mercury author. Here was 
the self revelation of an individual as 
common to these parts as the just men- 
tioned township above. 

Rugged individualism of the Doone 
kind has certainly had its day but the 
individualism which places the com- 
mon good first was ever and still is the 
Yankee password. 

Editorial Policy 

Yankee is owned by Yankee, Inc., a 
corporation consisting of 50 shares of 
Common stock all of which are owned 
by the editor and his family . . There 
are no other obligations which might 
prevent its whole hearted allegiance to 
its readers. What profits accrue will 
be devoted to (1) better rates to contri- 
butors (2) a better medium for Yankee 
advertisers and (3) a better magazine 
for Yankee land. 

Allegiance to America as a whole 
comes first, regardless of the squawking 
we may do in New England’s behalf; 
we favor no particular political party; 
we discriminate against no race, section, 
individual, or creed; and we don’t go 
in for propaganda. Our policy is to 
make Yankee, truly Yankee. 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


Our change in format this month is 
to make Yankee easier to read and more 
indigenous to the land it is endeavoring 
to represent. Comments, contributions, 
and criticisms will always be sincerely 
welcome and held strictly confidential. 
Our Readers 

No happier comment on the approach 
which YANKEE is trying to make to 
its problem of representing Yankeeland 
could be made than the following letter 
we received from Charles S. Collins of 
Bristol, N. H. 

“Dear Editor: Have read something 
of your magazine in a little booklet called 
the Troubadour which my wife has 
taken. We are an old couple; I shall 
be 74 day of Christmas. My wife 
was 72 a few days ago; been married 
52 years July 1, 1936. I was born 
Christmas day, 1861. My father enlisted 
for the Civil War in ’62; he refused 
the bounty of $100, saying he was going 
to fight for his country but not for 
money. He was a machinist but he told 
me that the winter I was born he walked 
the streets of Manchester glad when he 
could get a cord of dry hard wood to 
saw for 50 cents, so he and mother 
could eat. His example of loyalty has 
not been wasted on me. I have been 
loyal to my church 46 years, to my 
town for 54 years, coming here from 
Laconia. Meanwhile what about the 
wife? Her father came down the Pe- 
migewasset river on the annual drive. 
He was from Maine; he met her mother 
who was a Prescott descended from Col. 
William Prescott killed at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Her father, George 
Hammond, was drafted for the army. 
He went at once to Boston and en- 
listed in the navy. He said he wasn’t 
going to war afoot. He went up to 
New Orleans with Farragut; at the close 
of the war he was on a Cruiser going 
south on the east coast of Africa then 
crossed the Atlantic to South America. 
When he got back home he had been 
gone 5 years and the baby he had left 
was most 6 years old. He died at 33 
years. His widow got a pension of $12 
a month. She had earned it. These 
are the annals of the poor. 

Very truly yours, 
Charles S. Collins 
and 
Lizzie S. Collins 
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Please send sample copy of the YAN- 
KEE. 

Mr. Collins, we are proud to send 
you a copy of the YANKEE and we 
know that you, and the thousands of 
others like you here in New England 
and elsewhere, will understand the lan- 
guage the YANKEE wants to talk. 
More Reader Comment 

“As a Bostonian, a Dubliner, at pre- 
sent, an expatriate in New York, the 
thought of writing for a Yankee maga- 
zine edited in the shadow of Monad- 
nock was appetizing. I dislike Boston, 
most of New England irritates me, and 
I considered most of your December 
issue dull...” 

Eliot House, Cambridge, Mass. 

This, we consider, a real pat on the 
back. 

“As a Virginian, I must disagree with 
you as to your statement that ‘New 
England is the birthplace of American 
Literature and Culture.’ You entirely 
overlook the fact that Virginia, the first 
permanent English colony in this coun- 
try has the honor of having produced 
the greatest men of this country; Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Peyton Randolph, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, Richard Bland, etc.—to mention 
only a few—These men were not only 
great statesmen but also cultured Gentle- 
men. Virginia was founded at James- 
town, Va., May 13, 1607, before Mass. 
was founded in 1620. I am an en- 
thusiastic lover of history and have pur- 
sued the study of the history of my state 
all my life. We don’t claim anything 
in Virginia except what belongs to us. .” 

M.C.M.E., Savannah, Georgia. 

Of the 56 signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, 16 were delegates 
from New England, whereas only 7 
were from Virginia. 

Most Significant Editorial of the Month: 

“A warning to New Hampshire” by 
Paul Cummings in the Peterborough 
Transcript, of Peterborough, N. H. 
This editorial has to do with the reason- 
able public expenditure and the econo- 
mic administration of the finances of 
a state, especially with regard to the 
benefits which will be lost to a state, 
which is trying to attract outside visitors 
and residents, if the taxes within that 
state are increased to an extent that these 
part-time visitors are to be driven away. 
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L. welcoming the YANKEE magazine to the State of Maine in behalf of our large 
and growing Y ankee population, I recognize a spirit and an opportunity behind this venture 
which is in keeping with our “down East” traditions. 


The World’s greatest living woman poet, Edna St. Vincent Millay is a native of our 
State—and from our hills and valleys and lakes, too, came the world’s foremost living man 
poet as well, the late Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


Publishers of note—Cyrus H. K. Curtis, for example, the Ginn family, and many 
others have long held Maine in the forefront of the literary World. 


Sculptors, engineers, statesmen—known nationally and internationally—have grown 
out of that austere Puritan—we have known in the painting—with his gun on his shoulder. 


The Puritan—that Yankee, if you will, accomplished his great future by traveling a 
rough and seemingly impossible road. His character, his characteristics, made possible 
our civilization today, bereft of the hardships he had to face. 


But the Yankee and the Yankee character exists today, even as it did then. His 
problem is a different one perhaps, one of the individual standing for ideals which he refuses 
to surrender—ideals of thrift, courage, enterprise, resource, determination and honesty. 


And in standing for these things, in having overcome the physical hardships of de- 
veloping a Country, the Yankee now turns to literature and to the Arts. His next great 
world conquest may be in this field—the one way by which other great civilizations hava 
lived down through the ages. 


It is here where the service, the spirit and the opportunity of this Yankee magazine 
fulfills a high and outstanding mission, and a mission which should be near the hearts of 
every Maine and New England citizen. 


Hon. Louis J. BRANn, 
Governor of Maine. 








mM. MIND REVERTS VERY FREQUENTLY #0 old Yankee sayings, not be- 
cause they are so moral, but because they are so sensible and so delightfully 
expressed. I do not think it is an exaggeration to claim that they have pro- 
duced much the same effect in New England that the proverbs of Solomon 
must have produced in Israel, when these were quoted contemporaneously 
by the subjects of that vigorous monarch whose intellect was as comprehensive 
as his lust for life. 


Of all the quaint old Yankee sayings that I love, none is homelier in its 
original than the admonition that you can catch more flies with honey than 
vinegar. It instantly recalls the chipped and shallow saucers, filled respect- 
ively with sweet and sour substances, that were set out in sunny kitchen win- 
dows from dog-days to the first frost. There were not many screens at that 
period; and though the children of the family were often bribed to “swat” 
flies with folded newspapers, at a cent a hundred, there was so much graft 
in connection with this process that it did not prove practicable for the prudent 
housewife. How could she take time to count corpses? And yet only thus 
could she ascertain whether Thomas had really killed two hundred and Jane 
three hundred, as they said they had! Whole nickels might be squandered 
to no purpose in this way, and nickels were for squeezing, not for squandering. 
It was certainly better to trust to the shallow saucers than to the sordid 
children. And somehow the saucers containing the sweet substance were 
always full of flies by evening, while only a few stragglers had been drowned 
in the sour substance. 

“Seems like I catch more flies with honey than vinegar,” the farmer’s 
wife, taking a fragrant pie out of the ample oven, would say to her husband 
as he came into the kitchen for supper after his chores were done. “Well, 
yes, I guess maybe you do,” he would reply thoughtfully, as he turned from 
the woodbox he had just piled high, to the sink where he scooped up the soft 
soap to wash his hands. 


The children who heard this and saw this happen have seldom forgotten 
it. Thomas has not reached his present state of prosperity by sharp dealings, 
grimly pursued; he has been genial and generous in his business relations. 
Jane’s happy marriage is not based on a tart attitude towards the male race; it 
is based on gentleness and lovability. Both of them have gone steadily 
forward on the principle that where acrimonies fail, amenities succeed. They 
would just as lieve base their bottom dollar on sugar against vinegar. 

I tis their way of proving that a soft answer turneth away wrath but grievous 
words stir up anger. 


ginia, where she made the first speech on her winter sched- 
ule. Other speeches will take her as far south as Hampton 
Roads and as far west as Wisconsin. 
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by Ernest Poole 


6... ON THE NARROW WOODEN porch 
of the little mountain farmhouse, Beulah 
Gale sat listening, watching the road and 
the woods close by. Beside her, the baby 
woke up withacry. Black flies again, she 
told herself. She went into the house and 
came back with a bottle of fly ointment, 
and put some on his face and neck; and 
gently moving his cradle swing, she soon 
had him asleep again. What would Dan 
think of him, she asked. For Dan was his 
father and he had been sent away to a fed- 
eral prison just before young Danny was 
born. 

“There’ll be a moon tonight,” she 
thought, “and then he’ll come. He'll be 
here soon.” Beulah was only twenty- 
four; but as she sat motionless, her slowly 
deepening tension and the troubles she had 
been through brought a tragic look of 
gauntness into her resolute face and eyes. 

Up there in the New Hampshire moun- 
tains, just below the Canada line, as the 
softening August twilight fell, it was kind 
to that small farm. With spruce and birch 
forest on either side, a rocky pasture up 
above and two or three small fields below, 
it reached down into the valley and looked 
across to a mountain range, the peaks of 
which this evening were still aglow from 
the setting sun. But the farm had not been 
kind to Beulah and her husband. Given 
to them by her father, who had bought it 
for a song, it had been deserted for years; 
and its rocky, tough and meager soil, re- 
sisting all their energies, had slowly 
changed their hopes and plans into grim 
discouragement and brought back the rest- 
less moods which, before she married him, 
she had so often felt in Dan, ever since he 
came home from the war. For a time, 
his marriage had settled him down, for 
Dan was really in love with his wife. But 
after slaving for years on the farm, back 











had come his restlessness, and now with a 
rebellious note. Over in France he had 
been a teamster in the field artillery; and 
up here at haying time, standing on the 
empty hayrack as he drove it out of the 
barn, often he had lashed the team into a 
tearing gallop and gone down into the field 
at a clip that brought her heart into her 
mouth. 

Yes, there was a wild streak in Dan; and 
his rebellion against the farm had led him 
at last to agree with two men, who were 
running whiskey over the border, to let 
them hide their loaded truck during the 
daytime in his barn. They had paid him 
high for it, of course, but he had not told 
his wife. And just as she was beginning 
to guess what was going on out there and 
think how to put a stop to it, one day in 
June at early dawn a motor had come up 
the road filled with federal officers. Beu- 
lah had heard shots from the barn; and 
the next thing she knew, they had come to 
the house, bringing one of their number 
wounded, and her husband, shot in the leg. 
The real rum runners had got away; but 
Dan had been involved in the mess and, 
because of the wounded officer, the judge 

































had given him five years. That was over 
a year ago. About a month later the baby 
was born. And what had happened to 
Beulah since could be seen in that look of 
gauntness and tragedy in her face and eyes. 
She had not let it beat her, though. With 
what help she could get from her father, 
she had carried on up here; and to Dan’s 
anxious letters from prison, asking how she 
was making out, she had sent back plucky 
replies. By the tone of his messages she 
could tell that he had learned his lesson 
now; and desperately loving him still for 
his fine human qualities, Beulah had kept 
planning how, when he came out at last, 
they would move a long way off from here 
and begin their lives again. 

But yesterday her father had driven up 
to tell her that Dan had broken prison and 
was probably working up this way, making 
for the Canadian border, fifteen miles to 
the north of the farm. The federal men 
would be after him, watching all the roads, 
of course; but Dan had been born and 
raised in the mountains; he knew the trails 
and the moon was full; so she guessed that 
he would travel by night and would stop 
here to say good-bye. Beulah was so sure 
of this that she had cooked some food and 
packed it in his army blanket roll, and all 
day she had been thinking out the plan that 
she had made for them both, for she must 
talk quickly and clearly in the few min- 
utes he was here. 

The twilight deepened into darkness. 
The moon had not risen yet. There was 
no wind. The night was still. Young 
Danny woke up and cried for his supper, 
and she began to give it to him out of her 
full firm young breast. As she did so, she 
thought of her plan again, for a new life 
for all of them, and it made her pulses beat. 
She put the small boy back in his cradle 
and sat listening as before. Out of the 
spruce wood close by suddenly, plaintive, 
high and clear, came the song of a white- 
throated sparrow. Beulah sprang up. It 
came again. She answered it. As she 
strained her eyes, she saw a tall shadow 





come out of the woods, and from the porch 
she ran to meet it. 

“Dan!” she cried, in a low thick voice, 
and threw herself into his arms. The lean 
young mountaineer said nothing but he 
held her very tight; hungrily his lips found 
hers and they strained together in the dark. 
Then she jerked away from him. “You 
can’t stay here!” she whispered, fiercely. 
“You were a fool to come here at all! 
Here of all places!” 

“Yeah?” 

“They’re watching!” 

“How do you know? 
day?” 

“Not that Ive seen, but they’re bound 
to come!” 

“Not in the night-time, honey,” he said. 

“They may, I tell you! Come to the 
house! I’ve packed some food for you and 
I’ve got a plan I want to talk about! And 
then you must be moving on!” 

“All right, all right.” He was smiling 
now; his arm was around her, steady and 
strong, and his voice had a caressing tone: 
“But don’t get so excited, you poor little 
kid. If they come tonight, it'll be by the 
road, and I’m not travelling that way. As 
soon as the moon rises, [ll take the path 
through the pasture, and on up to the 
Bailey trail. They'll never follow me up 
there, and by daybreak I'll be over the 
line.” 

Beulah looked across the valley and saw 
the long ridge of the mountain range all 
black, with a glow of light behind. 

“The moon will soon be up!” she said. 
“Come on! We have so little time!” 

And anxiously tugging on his arm, she 
brought him with her to the porch. 

“Sh-h! Young Dan’s asleep!” she said. 
“Wait! [ll give you a look at him!” 
Quickly unhooking with tense hands one 
side of the small cradle swing, she let it 
down; and as at that moment the big round 
moon peeped over the rim of the mountain 
range, it threw a soft dim silvery light over 
the tiny sleeper’s face. “Look,” she whis- 
pered. “Isn’t he grand?” 


Anybody up to- 






































“Tll say he is!” Big Dan bent down 
and looked long at his son. Then he 
glanced up with a puckering smile. “What 
makes him smell like that?” he asked. 

“Oh, it’s these black flies,” she said. 
“They’ve been pretty bad this year, so I 
got him some ointment down at the store.” 

“Some little baby!” whispered Dan. 
The look in his eyes brought a sudden 
brightness in her own. 

“That’s what I want to talk about— 
him and you and me!” she said. ‘Come 
over here!” she added. “I don’t want to 
wake him up!” 

As they went to the other end of the 
porch, Beulah threw a glance at his face. 
Even in the moonlight, it looked lean and 
lined and haggard. Tears came sharply in 
her eyes. But none of that! She forced 
them back, and her voice was steady, sharp 
and clear: 

“Sit down! Now listen!” she began. 
“And wait—and don’t go breaking in!” 
She paused and drew a resolute breath. 
“T’m not go’n’ to preach any sermon, Dan. 
You’ve been treated unfair and you’ve suf- 
fered enough. But I’ve suffered, too. We 
don’t want any more. You’re only twenty- 
six years old. Let’s keep out of trouble 
after this! We want to go ’way off from 
here—where we can start fresh again and 
build up life for little Dan. And I’ve got 
a plan for that. I wrote to my old Uncle 
Steve. Remember? The one I told you 
about, who went to Canada when he was 
young, away out there in the North West. 
He joined the Mounted Police at first but 
then he settled down on a ranch and got to 
be a partner. Dad motored me out to see 
him once. Oh, Dan, it’s grand out there—- 
you’d love it! Snow-capped mountains 
all around—and you’ve loved horses all 
your life. My uncle will give you a job on 
his ranch and he wants me to come and 
keep house for him there, and bring young 
Dan and let him grow up clear of all this 
trouble we’re in!” Beulah leaned forward 
eagerly. “Will you do it? Will you, 
Dan?” 





“Pll say I will! It’s just the thing—- 
just the life for both of us!” His hard 
low voice had a hungry sound, a ring of 
feelings real and deep. “You poor plucky 
little kid, ve given you a damned tough 
break—but if I can get a chance like that, 
I swear Ill make it up to you!” 

“Oh, Dan, it means so much to me!” 

“You’re go’n’ to be happy, honey,” he 
said, “or else I’1l know the reason why!” 

He took her again into his arms and 
again they strained together tight. Then, 
as he held her, she went on to give him de- 
tails of her plan. But a few minutes later, 
she turned with a quick jerk of her head. 

“Listen tothat! It’s an auto!” she said. 

Faintly they could hear a car chugging 
slowly up the mountain road. Beulah ran 
into the house and came out with his army 
blanket roll. 

“Here’s the food I cooked,” she said, 
“and here’s a letter to my uncle and some 
money for the train! Now hurry, Dan!” 
But once again he smiled and took her in 
his arms. 

“Oh, honey girl, don’t worry so. By the 
time that auto gets up here, I’ll be off across 
the pasture, into the woods and on my way 
up to the old Bailey trail. They'll never 
follow me up there.” 

“Then go!” But he stood listening still. 

“Funny that car should come so slow. 
It isn’t such a terrible hill.” 

The next moment he gave a violent start. 
For up through the still mountain night 
came the low hoarse cry of a hound—and 
then another—and another. Beulah grew 
rigid, her face went white. 

“They’re coming with dogs!” 
pered. 

“That’s why they’re coming slow,” said 
Dan. “They’ve got them blood-hounds 
on my trail.” 

“They'll follow you now, wherever you 
go!” Ina panic she seized his arm, but 
he shook her off and ran into the house and 
came out with his old army rifle. Beulah 
sprang at him. 

“Dan!” she cried. 


she whis- 


























“T tell you it’s my only chance! Tl 
take the trail just as I planned!” 

“But Dan! You’re tired—all worn 
out!” Now she was clinging to him tight. 
“Those men are fresh! And with the 
dogs—” 

“Then I’ve got this!” he answered. In 
less than a minute the look on his face had 
changed. It was hard and bitter now. 
“Let go of me!” 

He wrenched away and reaching for 
the blanket roll, swung it quickly to his 
back. But as he did so, little Dan, awak- 
ened by their voices, gave a sharp thin wail 
of fright; and suddenly into the desperate 
mind of his mother flashed a ray of hope. 

“Dan! Sit down again! Don’t talk! 
Just give me half a minute!” she cried. 

* * * * * 


A short time after he had gone, when 
the three dogs came out of the woods and 
with their noses to the ground ran eagerly 
whimpering up to the porch, Beulah sat 
rigid, watching them; and when she saw 
them scatter about as though having lost 
the scent of their trail, she felt a little glow 
inside. But she did not move her seat by 
the cradle. An automobile came up the 
hill but stopped before it came in sight, 
hidden by a turn in the road. A long si- 
lence. Straining eyes and ears, suddenly 
she told herself that they were surrounding 
the house. Then, with an icy clutch on 
her heart, she saw a man at the end of the 
porch. He saw her, too, and asked her: 

“Where’s your husband, Mrs. Gale?” 
She looked at him with a frown. 

“How should I know where he is?” she 
replied. The man threw a keen look at 
her. 

“All right—the dogs will know,” he 
said. The dogs had been circling ’round 
the house. Now they came back to the 
steps of the porch, sniffing hungrily, heads 
tothe ground. Anda low voice somewhere 
said: 

“He must be here, men. 
house.” 


Search the 


Two men with pistols and a flash-light 
suddenly crossed the narrow porch and 
went in by the open door. She heard others 
entering at the back; and all through the 
dark little house, into every room she heard 
them go. Ina few minutes out they came 
and searched the wagon shed and barn. 
And as Beulah waited, waited, watching 
the dogs still circling ’round, her lips were 
moving. She was praying: 

“Oh, Great Merciful Friend in Heaven, 
give us this chance for a clean new life!” 

Soon she heard the leader call: 

“He’s gone all right! 
dogs!” 

But in vain, with the dogs on leash, the 
officers took them around the house. 

“What’s got into ’em!” somebody 
growled. “Why in hell can’t they pick up 
his trail?” 

For nearly half an hour the men per- 
sisted with the dogs, trying every trick 
they knew. Finally they gave it up, and 
men and dogs went back to the car. She 
heard it go off down the road. And still 
she sat there motionless. But the big round 
moon was riding high over the distant 
mountains now; and its soft and silvery 
light, striking full on her tense face, re- 
vealed the radiance in her eyes. From 
memories of the wonderful trip which she 
had taken as a girl, a vision came to her 
of that ranch in the Canadian North West; 
and the snowy mountain peaks towering 
around it seemed glorious with promise of 
that life all clean and new. Young Dan 
woke up again with a cry, and Beulah gave 
a sudden start. She broke out sharply sob- 
bing and laughing; and leaning over the 
cradle she cried: 

“Oh, Danny, Danny, thank God for 
you—and the blessed flies that bit you, 
dear!” 

And with an unsteady hand, she dabbed 
again on his small head the ointment which 
an hour ago she had rubbed on the soles of 
his father’s shoes! 


Now get them 
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A GUIDE 
FOR YOUR FIRST 
SKI TRIP 


by CHARLES N. PROCTOR 


Mr. Proctor, experienced jumper, downhill runner, 
teacher, and tourer, has indicated herein some of the 
fundamentals with which every beginner (and some no- 


vices) should be familiar. 


Reprints of this article will 


be furnished free of charge as long as they last. 


I. ORDER TO HAVE your first ski 
trip a pleasure and a success it is very im- 
portant that you prepare yourself prop- 
erly in advance. You must choose proper 
equipment, a suitable place to ski, and 
know something about the theory of ski- 
ing before you start out. 

One can absolutely not learn to ski with- 
out equipment especially designed for the 
purpose. This does not mean large sums 
of money must be spent. As a matter of 
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fact often times it is possible to secure 
the most adequate equipment at more rea- 
sonable prices than items less well suited 
to the sport. A properly designed and 
well fitted boot is most important in 
achieving any degree of ski control. Se- 
lect a boot with a stiff heavy sole. In an 
inexpensive boot a composition sole is 
more desirable than the very cheap leather 
usually employed. Make sure the boot has 
a steel shank in the arch; that it comes only 
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just above the ankle; that it is equipped 
with a hard box toe and a grooved or con- 
cave heel. There are expensive ski boots 
on the market combining none of these 
features. There are also many very in- 
expensive boots which combine all of 
them. In fitting a ski boot remember you 
must be able to control your ski through 
your boot in the same way a skating shoe 
controls a skate. With this in mind fit 
your boot so it is snug over an extra pair 
of heavy wool socks. It will soon stretch 
so two pair may be comfortably worn and 
this is all that should normally be re- 
quired for warmth. 

Given a well fitted boot the point of 
control between the skier and his skis is 
the binding. Do not be confused by the 
numerous bindings on the market. Be 
sure your choice fills the following re- 
quirements: that the toe irons screw to 
the top of the ski; that it employs a toe 
strap to hold the boot down in the irons 
rather than catches or lips over the edge 
of the sole. This latter type is more 
dangerous in a fall and in no way im- 
proves the beginner’s ski control. The so- 
called touring type binding with the heel 
strap pivoted from the toe iron is probably 


the best choice for the beginner. The so- 
called downhill type binding with springs 
pivoted to give a down pull or the heel 
springs which fasten around the ankle are 
helpful and safe for the beginner if not 
adjusted too tightly. If expense is a factor, 
however, they need not be considered. It 
is absolutely essential that you have your 
bindings fitted by an expert as incorrectly 
fitted bindings are not only dangerous but 
make skiing difficult. 

In selecting skis the best advice is to 
avoid extremes. A moderate length means 
skis reaching to the wrist when the arm is 
fully extended above the head. A longer 
ski is steadier at high speeds but requires 
much more skill to turn. A moderate 
width is between two and three quarters 
and three inches at the footplate. Skis of 
this width are easier to turn and less likely 
to catch than more narrow ones. These 
wider skis are a little heavier but the ease 
of turning more than offsets this disad- 
vantage. Whether you choose flat top or 
ridge top skis is a matter of personal pre- 
ference and the state of your pocket book. 
Hickory wood always provides the best 
running surface. Ash, maple and birch 
are all used on cheaper skis and may or 
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may not be satisfactory according to the 
quality of the individual skis secured. 

Poles should reach a little below the 
arm-pit when standing on the floor. Avoid 
all hard wood poles, they are heavy and 
dangerous. Cane or bamboo is the usual 
product and on the whole the most satis- 
factory. 

In the matter of clothing it will suffice 
to say that you should endeaver to select 
warm but light materials with a smooth 
finish so that the snow will not stick. The 
usual fault of the beginner is to wear too 
many heavy clothes which are only an in- 
cumbrance and cause him to become vio- 
lently over-heated. The light wind jacket 
with a light wool sweater make an ex- 
tremely free and comfortable combination. 
Canvas or leather mitten covers with 
gauntlet wrist are really important to your 
comfort. 

When considering places to go in New 
England for your skiing, if possible ask 
the advice of a skiing friend. It is very 
important that the first few times you go 
to a locality where there are open slopes 
that are smooth and unobstructed. Your 
first practice slope should be gradual with 
a gentle run-out at the bottom terminating 





on the level or up hill so in your first at- 
tempts at sliding you can let your skis run 
to a stop. Nothing is more discouraging, 
or more dangerous, than to try to start 
learning to ski on a trail. You will hear 
your friends who have been skiing for 
some time talk about the thrills of trail 
running. You will not be ready for trails, 
or will you enjoy them, until you are en- 
tirely sure of the basic stem turns and can 
demonstrate that you have complete con- 
trol of your speed and direction at all times. 
The length of time it will take to arrive 
at this stage will vary greatly with the in- 
dividual but it will be safe to say that none 
but the exceptional can learn this in less 
than three full days of practice. 

When you are ready for your first trail 
running be sure you select the very easiest 
and most gradual. When climbing your 
first trail keep in mind that you have to 
come down over everything you go up and 
that you won’t safely stop on a trail unless 
you can make a stop turn to do so. 

In learning to ski your progress will be 
greatly hastened if you can secure instruc- 
tion, preferably professional, at the very 
start. The reason for this is that you will 
not form a lot of bad habits which you 











will find hard to unlearn later. Failing a 
professional instructor, a skiing friend may 
be of great help to you. Careful and in- 
telligent study of a good ski book will help 
a great deal even if you have instruction. 
Don’t try to absorb the whole thing in one 
evening as you would a detective story. 

The first step in beginning to feel at 
home on skis is to acquire the proper glid- 
ing motion on the level. If it seems diffi- 
cult to get the sliding motion on the dead 
level try it on a very slight slope where 
the skis will glide easily but will not run 
freely of their own accord. This will help 
you greatly in acquiring balance and will 
give you confidence when you start on your 
first slide. 

It is well to keep in mind that you will 
spend a larger portion of your time while 
on skis in the unpleasant but necessary task 
of climbing. A little thought intelli- 
gently applied to this problem will save 
untold energy and make all your skiing 
much more enjoyable. 

In making your first run down a hill 
select a slope where you are sure you will 
have absolutely no fear. If you feel that 
you might be frightened to start at the 
top of the hill go part way up. As you 





gain confidence go a little higher each 
time. As has been mentioned before, avoid 
skiing where there are obstacles as a skier 
should never fall down on purpose. Ninety 
per cent of the time if a skier concentrates 
on standing up he will find that he doesn’t 
need to fall but can ski himself out of 
trouble. In straight running the proper 
position is very important. As you can- 
not see yourself as others see you ask some- 
one to help you and criticise your position. 

When you have acquired steadiness and 
confidence in straight running start in with 
“snow-plowing” and learn this thoroughly 
until you can perfectly control your speed 
on a gradual slope. Remember that from 
now on in your skiing, control of speed and 
direction is what you are striving for. 
Never forget this fundamental basis of all 
down hill running. In learning control 
of direction the first turn to master is the 
stem turn. This is an easy and logical 
step from the double stem or “snow-plow” 
and also fundamental to other skiing turns. 
Once the stem turn is thoroughly and cor- 
rectly negotiated the stem christie and pure 
christie will be easy to master and you will 
progress to greater speed and better con- 
trol under all conditions of snow and speed. 
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Temptation 
By Gordon F. Tolman 


= FIRST REAL SNOWSTORM is dif- 
ferent from any other storm of the year. 
To me there is something magical in that 
always surprising and sudden change from 
deep Autumn brown to sparkling winter 
whiteness. Probably a great many folks 
feel just the same about it and most of 
them, perhaps, with much more excitement 
and intensity, for I have had the wind in 
my face a great many days and not a few 
nights, so that I should be pretty well ac- 
customed to all kinds of weather and think 
no more about the first snowstorm than a 
business man thinks of a traffic jam on his 
way to the office. 

Nevertheless, whenever I watch the first 
big flakes settling down in the quietness of 
an early December evening, or catch the 
swirl of new white by early morning light, 
I feel as much of a restless urge to be up 
and off along with the storm as any deer 
or caribou in the black woods. If the 
storm catches me away from home, in Bos- 
ton, say, the sight of that clean whiteness 
for the moment overpowering all the dirt 
and grime of city streets and city buildings, 
or the sharp, clean feel of new snow in my 
face as I steal the time for a stroll across 
the Common, gives a longing to be on my 
way that is hard to resist. I get to thinking 
of the snow that must be even then swirling 
over the shingled roof of the barn with a 
curl at the ridge that is like the sweep of a 
wave on the beach. I wonder how deep 
the drift has grown between the barn and 
the house. I want to carry in wood from 
the shed, enough for three days running, 
so that we can feed the big wood fire until 
a heartening blaze is roaring up the chim- 
ney with steady warmth. A _ northeast 
snowstorm is never the coldest part of a 
New England winter, but on the other 
hand, it is not the time, I think, to be over 
saving with a few sticks of wood. Evena 









session with overdue letters and account 

books beside the fire holds a certain lure. 
But if I happen to be at home when the 

first snow comes, the restless urge takes an- 


other turn. The appeal of homely things 


has vanished completely. Who wants to 
heap the woodbox now? The shed is full 
of good dry maple and beech that can be 
had at a moment’s notice. Least of all has 
any sane man the desire to bury his head in 
dusty accounts at such a time,—no matter 
how long the balancing is overdue. The 
inviting temptation now lies outside and 
away. I would like to go down in the 
valley to the south among the old-growth 
spruce and hemlock where snow is carried 
on a howling gale through green spires and 
bending branches forty, fifty, or sixty feet 
above one’s head yet works down through 
the evergreen roof but slowly so that each 
small flake touches the ground at last as 
gently as a falling leaf,—down here where 
there isno wind. Or climb to the bare top 
of Hurd Hill there to brave the full sweep 
of the storm and watch for a glimpse of 
blue Monadnock or distant Crotched in any 
slight pause in the steady drive of snow 
that seems to have come straight from the 
North Atlantic to bite against my face. 





It would seem queer to some folks, I 
suppose, to know that a grown man was 
tempted to strike off into the woods or up 
into the hills in a snow storm and a man, 
into the bargain, who had to spend most of 
his time out in the weather anyhow, facing 
rain or wallowing in snow. Nor did I 
yield this year to just that sort of tempta- 
tion. It was the morning after when my 
dereliction began. 

A clear, white, still morning, with the 
last of the storm clouds scudding away and 
the first fingers of sunlight reaching across 
















the valley to brush a rosy glow over the 
branching white birch and green spruce 
by the pasture bars. And everywhere un- 
derneath a blanket of new snow, six inches 
of fluffiness, not drifted and as clean as a 
new sheet of paper. It is easy to guess 
the kind of temptation that overwhelmed 
me now. I venture to say that nine out of 
ten of all the men in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont have felt very much as 
I did upon facing just that kind of snow— 
and a good many of them have been known 
to do just about as I did then. 

I spoke to a certain lady of my acquaint- 
ance thus: “I think Ill go over and have 
a look at the Kittredge sugar lot. Shouldn’t 
wonder if it would be worth tapping next 
year.” 

And she said, “Well, take a good lunch, 
then. If you must go hunting take enough 
to eat so you won’t be hungry until night.” 

I had not said anything about hunting, 
of course, but now that the subject was 
mentioned I admitted that it was a good 
tracking snow and that I might take a gun 
along. And in just twenty minutes I was 
heading along the ridge that leads in a 
general way toward the Kittredge lot, with 
raisins, cheese, and doughnuts in my pock- 
et, a Winchester in hand, and the world to 
myself. 

Now I really don’t like to shoot deer; in 
truth they are an inoffensive and gentle 
appearing animal just as many non-hunters 
say, the sort of people who repeat over and 
over again that they don’t see how a decent 
man can bring himself to go out and shoot 
a pretty deer.. And I agree with them, in 
principle, just as you do, also, no doubt. 
The trouble is that they do not understand 
the vast difference between “shooting” and 
“hunting,” which are not the same at all; 
ask any man who has ever chased the Vir- 
ginia whitetail. Probably not one man in 
a hundred strikes out with any murderous 
feeling toward deer. But the game of 
hunting holds an old, old fascination for 
most of us. My friend, the dentist, once 
expressed a similar conviction as he labored 





in my mouth. We were speaking of 
mutual friend. 

“Does he hunt?” asked the Doctor. 

“No.” 

“Fish?” 

“No.” 

“Tramp and hike in the woods?” 

“No.” 

“‘Ain’t quite normal, is he?” 

And so it seems to those of us who have 
ever followed a trail with its interesting, 
often exasperating, problems and all the 
other surprising twists and turns of adven- 
ture that do not get told in the usual hunt- 
ing story. 

To be out in the morning on good track- 
ing snow is to read a chronicle of life just 
as it is being written. And one that is as 
different from the usual printed page as 
Macbeth is different from a sob sister’s 
blurb in the evening “Post.” It is not like 
the radio newsman’s punched-out tale, 
peppered with his own cleverness, or a news 
story that should be merely fact but is of- 
ten larded with office-made “human in- 
terest.” For no author ever beclouds the 
story with himself as the tale unrolls on 
snow. The facts are there. You can see 
as many or few as you choose and interpret 
them as you will. 

Here are a long row of shadowed gashes 
in the white snow. Deer tracks. Look 
more carefully and see details. Four deer, 
a doe going along sedately, most of the time 
in the lead, two fawns nearby wasting much 
time in youthful exuberance, and a big 
buck looping back and forth across the trail 
of the others. Breakfast is over. Not one 
of them stops along to nibble even at a 
tempting frozen apple. The whole pic- 
ture breathes of contentment; just another 
well-fed family strolling along until the 
time for mid-day siesta. Only the buck 
goes far afield on unknown errands of his 
own. It is as if he disdained the constant 
society of women and children but must 
come back to them every little while, as 
does many another male. 

Now the trail approaches a clearing that 
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lies beyond a frozen brook. Does the buck 
step out first to investigate a spot which 
may hold danger? Not he. Our worthy 
buck gets himself behind a big rock well 
hidden from the eye of any possible enemy 
that may lurk beyond the clearing. You 
can see the little circle of tracks he made, 
all trod down close together and some su- 
perimposed one on the other. Now he has 
made up his mind that the coast is clear 
and comes out with a careless bound and 
goes on with almost swaggering bravado, 
like a cock in the barnyard that comes out 
to crow after a setting hen has driven off a 


chicken hawk. 





But, alas, pride ever goes before a fall. 
See those two long slithering marks on the 
snow covered ice, the splotch behind, and 
the imprint of a tail slapping down very 
hard on the snow. And what a todo he 
makes about it, jumping up and getting 
away from the spot with great bounds, ten, 
fifteen, twenty feet long. His pained 
alarm is so great the other deer take fright 
and the whole of them go charging off 
through the woods as though fifty bear 
were after them. And all because one 
careless buck sat down heavily upon the ice. 

And there a fluff of partridge feather 
takes your eye. Pause to get its meaning. 
Two birds feeding along together, a fox 
working up closer and closer. A bound, 
the skirmish of wings and feet in the snow, 
the combing marks made by the wingtips 
as one bird took safely to the air. And the 
straight trail of a well-fed fox trotting 
leisurely on to his next meal. 

So it goes. Feeding, lovemaking, fight- 
ing; fear, jealousy, rage or comfort out- 
lined in snow with impersonal accuracy. 

And what is happening to our four deer? 
Their foolish fright dies away after a bit 











and they go on slowly in single file. Then 
the doe makes a significant loop to the left 
and the buck to the right, while the fawns 
twist and turn back and forth between 
them. The whole hillside is getting 
tracked up as if fifty deer instead of four 
were milling about. They are getting 
ready to lie down, going through a ha- 
bitual formula before a nap just as a dog 
must do a deal of turning around after his 
tail before he lies down even on the bare 
boards of the kitchen floor. What’s to 
be done? 

I decide on a wide circle that will ap- 
proach the general line these deer are tak- 
ing but intercept it some six hundred yards 
ahead. Caution is the word now and con- 
stant readiness. A step and then a pause 
to look and listen. Another step and an- 
other scrutiny of every newly revealed 
stump and twig and inch of snow in the 
terrain ahead. Must be ready now for the 
least motion, the slightest sound. What 
was that bit of moving white seen from the 
corner of my eye? Only a patch of snow 
tumbling from a brown branch. And that 
noise, that muffled thud, thud...... e 
It’s gone now. And then the rifle comes 
to my shoulder seemingly of its own accord 
and I find my front sight just nicking what 
may be the foreshoulder of a deer, a deer 
almost hidden in the tangle of dead spruce 
limbs. Long seconds go by and the rifle 
comes down. The “deer” over yonder may 
be only a stump,—and it may not. But 
you don’t fire in the woods until you are 
certain. 

And then once more the dull thud, thud, 
thud.... Of course! Why didn’t I get it 
before? That is the rhythm made by a 
two-legged animal walking slowly some- 
where beyond the stump that looks like a 
deer. I step out toward the sound and ina 
moment we meet. It is Will Thomas from 
over Centre way and probably as disgusted 
as I am to find another hunter playing with 


his deer. 
“Hello, Will. Good day for deer hunt- 
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But he is not hunting, not really. Cer- 
tainly not. It seems that he is getting out 
a few cords of wood on the other side of 
the ridge and just happened to swing 
around this way to work. And I explain 
that I am not really hunting either, just 
going over to look at that sugar lot of mine. 
With this conventional ceremony attended 
to we turn to the important matter of deer 
tracks. 

“Fresh,” say I. 

“Gittin’ ready to lay down,” says Will. 

“Four of them, one pretty good size. 
Enough for both of us,” is my next move. 

“And they ain’t far off.” 

“We should go slow.” 

“Hadn’t oughter stay on the track, not 
both us, anyway,” says Will tentatively. 

“You take one side and I'll take the 
other,” is my suggestion and there we 
pause. For ahead of us the general trend 
of those four deer tracks is to the left, un- 
mistakably to the left. Just out of sight 
they may turn again but so far as we can 
judge from present evidence they have 
chosen to climb the height on our left to 
lie down rather than to go down to the 
swamp on our right. Hence the man on 
the left would have just a little the advant- 
age. At least I believe that Will thinks 
so and I am inclined to agree with him. 
And we pause like chess players to weigh 
a dozen possibilities one against the other. 
But before any decision I heard a blue-jay 
scream from somewhere away down right 
inthe swamp. He might have been scold- 
ing at a fox, another jay, or just yelling 
out of pure cussedness. But it was enough 
to settle my ponderings. 

“Oh, well,” I say, “you climb up there 
if you want to, and [’ll take the right. 
Like as not if you see the deer one of them 
will come right down my way.” And off 
we go, Will climbing and I dropping down 
toward the spot where the blue-jay had 
called. 

And again I went through the long, care- 
ful, and slow approach. Only a guess but 
there might be deer ahead. And so there 


had been, as it turned out, but they were 
not there when I reached the scene. 
Tracks, tracks everywhere, like a barn- 
yard, and four beds still unfrozen. No 
sign of the blue-jay that had called me 
down but something else that sent me off 
again, the tracks of two other men pushing 
on after the deer they had jumped, deer 
which, earlier in the morning, Will 
Thomas and I had each considered his own 
especial game. 

I gazed at the big tracks with all the dis- 
gust if not the fear with which Robinson 
Crusoe viewed strange footprints in the 
sand. The whole aspect of the snow-filled 
woods had changed. It was no longer 
fresh, inviting; a clean sheet of paper just 
slipped into the typewriter of Nature and 
beginning to take on the hieroglyphics of 
her secret ways, but scotched and spoiled 
now by the blundering ways of men. 
Strangers, too, I’d guess, outsiders, and 
hence, perhaps enemies. A natural feel- 
ing that has induced feuds and wars be- 
tween men and nations since time began. 
Such an incident makes a man sympathize 
with old Daniel Boone and say to himself, 
“This country is going to the dogs. It’s 
getting too durn crowded!” 

And what was I to do next? A real meat- 
getter would have circled around the in- 
truders, no doubt, and tried to make use 
of them as hounds in driving the deer be- 
fore his own rifle. But the fun had gone 
out of the game for me. I pushed on to 
the sugar lot as I had threatened to do and 
brought home no game at all that day. 

Nor on many another day, if the truth 
must be told. For, although I have “let 
down” (as Vermonters say) a good buck 
now and then it has probably been the re- 
sult of good luck rather than great skill. I 
am very much like the man found fishing 
down a well who, when asked what he was 
fishing for, replied, “Well, you see, I’m 
just fishing for the fun of it.” And s0 it is 
with me. I like to go deer hunting for the 
fun of it. 
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(Author's note. “Ol? Granny Harris” was the great- 
great-grandmother of the author. The main episodes de- 
picted in the following play are traditions that have been 
handed down through four generations, but have never 
before appeared in print.) 


Time—1819 Place—Vernon, Vermont 


CHARACTERS 


OP Granny Harris—small, dark, shrewd, having the repu 
tation of being a witch and enjoying it. 

Ziba Harris—her son, considerably in awe of his mother, 
and desiring above everything else to keep peace in the 
family. 

Polly Harris—her handsome daughter-in-law, very much 
afraid of Granny. 

Austin Harris—her grandson and idol, not in the least 
afraid of his grandmother and secretly admiring what he 
considers her wickedness—very loyal to his mother. 


SCENE 


The long, low kitchen in the Harris farmhouse. A door 
right near front leads out of doors, one at the left opens on 
the stairs that lead to the loft above. Wooden pegs on 
either side of the outside door contain several hats. Half 
way between the door opening on the stairs and the corner 
of the room is a wooden cupboard—the upper shelves open. 
Some blue willow-ware dishes are on these shelves. 

Against the wall at the right is a long table containing 
two earthern-ware dishes. Above the table is a long win- 
dow. A half barrel for water is at the right of the table 
and over the water barrel a large gourd used as a dipper 
hangs on a peg. At the left of the table is a wooden rocker 
on the cushioned seat of which sleeps a huge black cat. 

The fireplace is at the center back. There are andirons, 
tongs, shovel and bellows. A black kettle hangs on the 
crane. At the right is a warming pan and at the left hang 
festoons of corn, their husks braided. On the mantelpiece 
over the fireplace are several candles, a tinder box and a 
lanthorn. 

A door at the right back opens into the bedroom of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris, one at the left back leads to the parlor 
and Granny’s bedroom. 

A little to the left of the center is a Pembroke table cov- 
ered with a hand woven linen cloth, and with four ladder- 
back chairs around it. The table is set with blue willow- 
ware dishes and as the curtain goes up the family of Harris 
is seen sitting around the table eating breakfast. 


Polly: ‘Could I have the horse this 
morning, Ziby? I aim to go to Brattle- 
boro, if you can spare Black Tom. Austin, 
stop eating pork with your spoon. Tis n’t 
good manners. Use your knife.” 

Granny (crossly): ‘Let the boy alone, 
Polly. Manners! Bah! Soon you'll be 
telling him to use his fork.” 

Ziba: “Whatever for do you want to 
go to Brattleboro, Polly? Your sister 






hasn’t got the misery in her chest again, 
has she?” 

Polly: “No-o. I just want to go.” 

Ziba: “But what for?” 

Granny: “I know. She wants to go 
over to Brattleboro to get that gold band 
tea set she’s so set on. But she shan’t go. 
She doesn’t need another tea set.” 

Ziba (soothingly): “Now, now, Gran- 
ny, don’t you get all upset about nothing. 
Here, have some more salt pork and pun- 
kin. Polly hasn’t gone to Brattleboro, 
yet.” 

Polly: “But I have the money for the 
gold band tea set. I earned it myself. I 
gave my live geese feathers to the tin ped- 
ler last spring to sell for me in Hinsdale 
and he brought me the money two weeks 
ago. The money is mine and (beginning 
to cry) I-want-the-tea-set.” 

Austin (who had been eating steadily 
and without any apparent interest in the 
conversation but who now stops eating, his 
knife in the air and speaks unexpectedly ): 
“T think Ma’d ought to have it. You 
promised it to her a long time ago, Pa. I 
heard you. And she earned the money.” 
(He turns to Granny and speaks reprov- 
ingly) “You oughtn’t to say she can’t have 
it, Granny.” 

Granny: “Austie, Austie, don’t you go 
against your old Granny, or you'll be 
sorry.” 

Austin (stubbornly): “I’m not afeared. 
Ma’d ought to have that tea set.” 

Ziba: “Be still, Austin.” (To Polly): 
“Perhaps you’d better wait a spell, Polly. 
You can get your tea set, maybe, some other 
time.” 

Polly (wiping her eyes on her apron): 
“T don’t want it some other time. I want 
it now. When we were married you told 
me I could have a gold band tea set and all 
these fifteen years, I’ve waited and waited 













































and waited, and used that heavy blue wil- 
low-ware three times a day.” 

Granny: “And what ails the blue wil- 
low-ware, tell me that. I bought it my- 
self with money I earned carding wool for 
the neighbors. There’s not a piece broken 
—good strong stuff it is. “Twill last you 
and Austie and Austie’s children. Bah! 
Don’t tell me you need a set of jiggly gold 
band dishes.” (Her voice rises to a scream 
as she gets up from the table and takes her 
cane from the back of the chair). “I tell 
you, you don’t need them and you shan’t 
have them.” (She goes across the room, 
thumping her cane angrily and exits 
through left center door, slamming the 
door. ) 

Ziba: “Now she’s gone off in a huff and 
there’s no knowing what will happen. Like 
as not the butter won’t come when you’re 
churning tomorrow, or the mare’ll cast a 
shoe and go lame on me. You ought not 
to have upset her so, Polly.” 


Austin: “I think ma’d ought to have 
that tea set.” 
Polly: “How can I help upsetting 


Granny? [I'll never get my gold band tea 
set if I don’t set up against her. And I 
want it, Ziby. I want it. It’s so pretty 
with little gold rosebuds for the handles 
of the sugar bowl and the cups standing up 
on little rims. I hate the ugly, dark, wil- 
low-ware. I haven’t had a pretty thing 
since I was married.” (Pleadingly) “Let 
me have the horse to-day, Ziby, do.” 

Austin: “I think Ma’d ought to have 
the horse.” 

Ziba (slowly): ‘Well, Polly, my girl, 
you might, maybe, take Black Tom. I 
don’t need him today. But whatever will 
Granny say if I let you go?” 

Austin (scraping the last bit of food 
left in the dish on to his plate): “I think 
Ma’d ought to—” 

Ziba: “Shut up, Aust. Go out and 
saddle Black Tom for your mother. Put 
the saddle bags on. I vum, Polly, you’ll 
have to be fair careful how those thin 
dishes are packed in.” 


( Austin stops to finish the last mouthful, 
then takes hat from peg and exits right. ) 

Polly (joyfully): “O, Ill be careful, 

promise you. But what are you going to 
do about Granny?” 

Ziba (rising and taking hat from peg): 
“I aim to plow the east meadow land to- 
day with the oxen. I suppose I could take 
a snack of lunch with me and stay down 
there all day. Then Granny would have 
time to get over her mad. She won’t take 
it out on Austin!” 

Polly (she has risen and now begins to 
carry the dishes to the side table): “I'd 
be willing to stand most anything, if I can 
have my tea set.” (There is a sound of 
chuckling.) “What was that noise?” 

Ziba (in a whisper): “It’s Granny, 
chuckling, like she always does when she’s 
up to something.” 

Polly (also whispering): “O, Ziby, 
I’m more afeared when she chuckles than 
when she screams. Do you suppose she 
really did made a compact with the—” 

Ziby: ‘No, no, my girl, there’s no such 
thing. What did the parson say last Sun- 
day?” 

Polly: “But why does she persist in 
calling our old black cat” (points to cat in 
chair) “Satan?” 

Ziba: ‘You know Granny likes to tease. 
Perhaps she has discovered that it annoys 
you to have her call the cat Satan.” 

(Austin enters right). 

Austin: “Black Tom is saddled, Ma, 
and the saddlebags are on.” 

Polly (going toward door right center): 
“Do the dishes for me, Austin, that’s a 
good boy. Maybe Granny’ll help you.” 
(Exits but returns almost immediately 
with bonnet on. She takes off apron and 
hangs it on one of the wooden pegs. ) 

Austin (protesting): “Oh, Ma!” 

Ziba (sternly and pointing a long arm 
toward the table): “Get to work on those 
dishes, young man. You want your 
mother to go to Brattleboro, don’t you?” 

Austin: “Yes, Pa.” (He moves slow- 
ly towards the table and begins to stack up 
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the dishes—every movement a protest. ) 

Polly: ‘“Good-by, Austin. Be a good 
boy. Granny’ll help you with the dinner.” 
(She goes out right followed by Ziba. 
Granny enters left center. She goes over 
to the table where Austin is at work on 
the dishes. ) 

Granny: “Ill do the dishes, Austie. 
You get me your father’s screwdriver.” 

Austin (astonished): “Whatever for? 
Pa licked me once for meddling with his 
tools.” 

Granny: “He won’t lick you this time. 
Pll see to that. You don’t want your old 
Granny falling on the floor in the middle 
of the night, do you? There’s a bolt loose 
in my bed.” 

Austin: “Pa’ll fix it for you when he 
gets home.” 

Granny (beginning to lose patience): 
“You get that screwdriver for me and don’t 
stand arguing. I can fix it myself without 
bothering your father. And if you will 
get it” (wheedlingly) “Ill teach you a 
new cuss word.” 

Austin (eagerly): ‘Will you, honest 
and true, black and blue? A worse one 
than the last?” 

Granny: ‘Worse! (Whispers with a 
hissing sound) “This one has been heated 
in hell five times.” 

Austin (admiringly): “Whew, Gran- 
ny, don’t you know a lot? None of the 
other boys have a granny that can cuss like 
you can. Wait a minute. [ll get Pa’s 
screwdriver.” (Exits right running.) 

(Granny begins washing the dishes go- 
ing to the fireplace for the kettle of hot 
water. She dips cold water from the bar- 
rel with the gourd. She stoops down to 
pat the black cat and chuckles. ) 

Granny: “A boy after my own heart, 
Satan. Not a milksop, like Ziby. And 
he won’t marry a fool, either.” (Enters 
Austin, right.) 

Austin: “Here it is, Granny, but don’t 
tell Pa.” 

Granny: 
out.” 


“T won’t. Now you clear 
y 











Austin (in dismay): “But aren’t you 
going to tell me the new cuss word? I 
saw Ezra Hunt just now and he said it 
couldn’t be worse than the last one.” 

Granny (indignantly): “What does 
that Ezry Hunt know about it, tell me that. 
His granny isn’t a witch, is she? No, she 
isn’t. She’s just a pious idjet. Why, this 
word Captain Kidd used and burst out 
laughing when he told the men to get out 
on the gang plank. Don’t you nor Ezra 
dare to say it out loud. It'll burn the 
hair all off the back of your hands, if 
you do.” 

Austin (wide-eyed): “Honest and 
true, knock me down and cut me in two?” 

Granny: “Aye. You must whisper it. 
Come here.” (She whispers something in 
his ear. It is apparently a series of words 
with many hissing sounds. ) 

Austin (his eyes large and round): “Oo- 
oo-00! Isn’t itan awful one! (He starts 
to repeat it after her. “By Ss—,” then 
claps his hand to his mouth at a threaten- 
ing gesture from Granny.) “I’m almost 
afeard to go to bed tonight. Shall I go over 
and tell it to Ezra, now?” 

Granny: “Aye, but don’t either one of 
you forget and say it out loud. If your 
Pa sees the hair burned off the backs of 
your hands, he’1l know all about it and lick 
you a-plenty.” 

Austin: “I won’t forget, Granny. I 
promise.” (Exits right.) 

(Grannie finishes the dishes, talking to 
the black cat, now and then. ) 

Granny: “Austie’s a good boy, Satan. 
The words I tell him won’t hurt him a mite 
—not a mite. Just sounds, Satan—just 
sounds. And he likes his old granny.” 

(Sounds of children’s voices are heard— 
little girls are passing along the road. 
Granny drops her towel, darts to the door, 
flings it open and in an awful voice screams, 
“Get along! Skeedaddle!” Sounds of 
childish screams and scampering feet. 
Granny closes the door and picks up her 
towel, a grim smile on her face.) 
Granny: “Scared them, didn’t I, Satan? 





























Fools!” (The smile fades from her face 
and something like wistfulness takes its 
place.) ‘But they all hate me, Satan, little 
children and Polly and Ziby. Everyone 
but you and Austie.” (She stands for a 
few seconds, a lonely, pitiful figure. Then, 
as if ashamed of her softness, she turns 
with a snap, back to her dishes saying, 
“Bah!” She carries the dishes to the cup- 
board and places them on the shelves. She 
stands looking at the blue willow-ware, 
then turns her head to speak to Satan.) 
Granny: “Wants a gold band tea set, 
does she, Satan? She shall have it, the 
hoity-toity hussy. Have so many pieces 
of it she can put it all over the house. Hates 
the blue willow-ware, Satan. Thinks she’s 
the queen bee, doesn’t she? I’11 show her.” 
(Faces front, shakes her fist.) “Bah!” 


Act II 
Scene—same 
Time—late afternoon of same day 

Austin (rushing in right door excited- 
ly): ‘Ma’s coming up the road and Pa’s 
coming down the road. Where’s that 
screwdriver? ” 

Granny (entering left center): “Here 
it is, Austie. Be sure you put it back right 
where you found it.” 

Austin (seizing the screwdriver and run- 
ning out right): “I will. Don’t you be 
afeared.” 

(There are sounds outside of a whip 
being snapped, then “Get along. Get 
along. Gee. Haw. Gee.” Then, “Aus- 
tin, come help your mother with the saddle- 
bags.” “Yes, Pa.” “Careful, now.” En- 
ter right Polly and Austin carrying the 
saddlebags, followed by Ziba. Granny has 
disappeared. Polly takes out the precious 
dishes and sets them on the table talking 
as she does so. ) 

Polly: “Such a time as I had getting 
them home. Black Tom seemed possessed. 
He shied at nothing and once when we were 
most home, a white dog jumped out of the 
bushes, scaring him so that he broke into a 
run.” (A chuckle is heard from the left 





door which is partly open. All three 
hear the sound and are startled.) 

Polly (ina lower tone): “I was afeared 
then for my dishes, but I got Black Tom 
under control in a few moments.” 

Austin: “Whose dog was it? I don’t 
know any white dog in the village.” 

Polly (in a whisper): “It wasn’t a dog 
at all.” 

Ziba (sharply): “What do you mean— 
it wasn’t a dog?” 

Polly (whispering): ‘Hush! Not so 
loud!” (looks fearfully at left center 
door) “It was Granny.” 

Ziba: “Nonsense! Weren’t you here 
with her all afternoon, Aust?” 

Austin: “No, I went over to Ezra 
Hunt’s for an hour or two.” 

Polly (triumphantly): “What did I tell 
you, Ziby? It was Granny changed into 
a white dog. But I don’t care. I have 
my gold band tea set, anyhow.” 

Ziba (firmly): ‘Polly, you have no 
proof that Granny—” 

Austin (interrupting): “Are we going 
to use the new dishes for supper?” 

Polly: “Of course not. These are com- 
pany dishes. We'll put them up in the 
cupboard. Push back the old blue stuff, 
Ziby, and we’ll put these in front. Then 
to-morrow Ill wash each piece and set 
them back.” 

(Ziba puts the willow-ware back and 
Polly places the new dishes in front. She 
does not allow Austin to help her, saying, 
“No, I want to put them up myself. Be- 
sides you might let a piece fall.”) 

(Granny suddenly puts her head out of 
the door and says loudly, “Bah!” Polly 
drops a saucer which breaks in pieces. 
Triumph on Granny’s face, surprise on 
Ziba’s, consternation on Polly’s, indigna- 
tion on Austin’s. ) 

The curtain is lowered for a moment to 
indicate the lapse of several hours. It is 
midnight when the curtain again goes up. 
The stage is totally dark. There are sounds 
of thunder and occasional flashes of light- 
ning. The left center door is ajar. The 























right center door is wide open and Ziba 
and Polly are heard talking in their room. 

Ziba: ‘‘Near’s I can make out, there 
are two storms coming, one from the east 
and one coming straight up from the 
south.” 

Polly: “O, Ziby, do you suppose it is 
judgment upon me for wanting that tea 
set?” 

Ziba: ‘Nonsense, my girl. I’m glad 
you have it.” (He enters the kitchen and 
feels his way stumblingly to the mantel- 
piece. He lights a candle which he sets 
on center table. He is clad in an old- 
fashioned nightshirt which he has tucked 
hastily into his trousers. Blue knitted socks 
are on his feet. Polly enters from bed- 
room. She has on a long, highnecked 
nightgown, night cap and blue socks are 
on her feet also.) 

Polly: “But it was vain and stubborn 
in me and—” (There is a loud peal of 
thunder and at the same time Austin bursts 
into the room from the loft door )—“if we 
are all struck by lightning I shall know it 
was my punishment.” 

Austin: “How can you know, if you 
are dead, Ma?” 

Polly: “Hush, Austin, don’t speak like 
that. It’s wicked.” 

(There is more thunder. The house 
shakes. Doors and windows rattle. ) 

Ziba (Shielding the candle from the 
draft): “Shut the window, Aust, and the 
door to the loft.” (Austin runs to do so. ) 

Polly: ‘And then there’s Granny. I 
oughtn’t to have gone against her. I’m 
a wicked woman.” 

Austin: “No, you aren’t, Ma. You’re 
good.” 

(Another flash of lightning instantly 
followed by a loud crash of thunder.) 

Polly: (wringing her hands): “Oo-oo- 
oo! God save us! Let’s go back and get 
on the feather bed. You won’t be struck 
if you’re on feathers. You come too, Aus- 
tin.” 

Ziba: “Seems to me there’s a great 
draft through here. Austin, run in and 





see if Granny’s windows are open. Tell 


her you'llshut them. Don’tlet her get up.” 
( Austin goes out left center.) 

Polly (still wringing her hands): “And 
I brought all this on you.” 

Ziba: “Hush, Polly, the storm will be 
over soon. It had nothing to do with—” 
(Enters Austin). 

Austin: “Granny was sound asleep. 
She didn’t even hear when I told her I 
would close her windows. But I didn’t 
need to, because they were down fast. But, 
Pa—” (hesitates). 

Ziba: “Well?” 

Austin: “I heard her close the windows 
just before I opened the door. Then when 
I got into the room she was in bed and 
I think she was snoring a little. How 
could she fall asleep so soon—in this thun- 
der storm too?” 

Ziba: “You probably didn’t hear the 
windows being closed, son. I don’t be- 
lieve you could in all this racket.” 

Austin: “I did, Pa, I know I did.” 

Polly: “QO, let’s not stand here talk- 
ing.” (She moves toward bedroom door. ) 
“Let’s get on the feather bed. Don’t you 
think the storm seems to be letting up?” 

(The three move toward the bedroom 
door, Ziba taking the candle with him, 
leaving the stage in darkness. They have 
just closed the door when there is a heavy 
peal of thunder. Immediately there is a 
terrific thud and a crashing sound, fol- 
lowed by screams from Polly and Austin 
as the door is flung open and Ziby enters. ) 

Ziba: “Good Lord! Something was 
struck that time. Seems like I never knew 
such a storm. Something’s fallen in here. 
You stay back, Polly and Austin, till I 
find out.” 

Polly: “I can’t. I’m coming.” (En- 
ters). 

Austin: “I’m coming, too.” 

Ziba: “Light the other candles, Aust, 
the ones in the bedroom.” (Austin goes 
back and returns with a candle in each 
hand. Ziba stands looking down at the 
wreckage on the floor. Polly peers over his 

















































shoulder). 

Polly: “What is it? Not the cupboard! 
O, Ziby, not the cupboard!” 

Ziba (grimly): “It seems to be.” 

Polly (wailing): “And my dishes, my 
beautiful, new dishes. It’s judgment on 
me for my sinful vanity.” 

Austin (as he sets candles down on 
table): “?Tisn’t, Ma. It’s Granny.” 
(Distant mutterings of the dying storm). 

Ziby: “Take my candle, Aust, and let’s 
lift up the cupboard. The storm’s nigh 
over now.” (Austin places candle on side 
table, then he and Ziba raise the cupboard 
to an upright position. ) 

Ziba: “Careful now. Easy, easy. Can 
you hist your end a mite more?” (Ziba 
examines the inside of the cupboard. Polly 
meanwhile has been down on her hands 
and knees picking up some of the remains 
of the new set and crying over each piece. ) 

Ziba: “It beats all—that cupboard 
going down like that. Why I screwed it 
into the wall myself with some of those 
long, new-fangled screws I bought in 
Keene. Look, they were torn right out of 
the wall.” 

Austin. “’Twas Granny. I know, be- 
cause I got—” 

Polly (still wailing): “And every single 
piece of my gold band set is broken. I 
can’t find a whole piece.” (She rises, her 
hands full of broken china. Austin has 
been counting the willow-ware on the 
floor. ) 

Ziba: ‘How about the old set, Gran- 
ny’s? »”» 

Austin: “Not a piece broken—not a 
piece. I’ve counted them all and every one 
is whole. It’s a danged shame, by Ss—” 
(He claps his hand to his mouth, looks at 
his father, then at the back of his hands.) 

Ziba (trying to be cheerful): “Well, 
that’s a comfort. We’ll have something to 


eat on anyway.” 

Polly (in exasperation ): “That’s all 
you care. Anything will do as long as it 
will hold the food. But I like pretty 
things and I’ve lost the prettiest thing I 
ever had. And I’ll never have another like 
a” 

Austin (putting his arms around her): 
“Yes, you shall, Ma. Don’t you cry. [ll 
get you a prettier set than this one when 
I’m grown up.” (He turns away, a little 
ashamed of his feelings. ) 

Ziba: ‘Come, come, my girl, cheer up. 
Let’s go back to bed, now the worst is 
over. And in the morning we’ll see what 
can be done. Austin will pick up the rest 
of the dishes.” (He pushes her gently 
through the door, then follows her, clos- 
ing the door. Austin begins picking up the 
broken china, as well as the unharmed blue 
willow-ware, placing them on the center 
table. Granny’s door opens softly and 
Granny appears, her face gentle, smiling, 
innocent. She approaches Austin. ) 

Granny (sweetly). “I’ll help you, Aus- 
tie.” 

(Austin has been down on the floor. 
Now he rises and stands very straight and 
tall, looking accusingly at Granny. ) 

Austin: “I don’t want you to help me.” 
(He points a long arm towards Granny’s 
door in exact imitation of his father.) “Go 
back. Go away. I don’t like you and I 
don’t believe you’re a witch.” 

Granny (a look not unlike terror in her 
eyes): “Don’t hate your old Granny, Aus- 
tie. You mustn’t. You can’t.” 

(Austin stands with arm outstretched 
towards her door, implacable, unyielding. 
Granny watches him a few seconds, then 
turns abruptly, the softness fading from 
her face. She darts towards her room, 
turns, says, “Bah!” and slams the door as 
she goes out. ) 
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Augusta, 
City of Personalities 


Mrs. Marjorie Hathorne Walker, of Augusta, Mrs. 
Marian Cobb Fuller, research librarian of the Maine 
State Library, and Mr. Everett F. Greaton, assisted the 
author with material for certain sections of this article. 


_— THE CAPITAL of the 
State of Maine bears the name of a Roman 
empress, it really was christened Augusta 
for a Yankee girl, Pamela Augusta Dear- 
born. Pamela Augusta was the second 
daughter of General Henry Dearborn, 
who was at the Battle of Lexington with 
Dr. Daniel Cony, one of the important men 
of the Kennebec Valley. Like other citi- 
zens of Harrington, as the town was called 
for a very short time indeed, Dr. Cony 
did not care to hear his neighbors in Hallo- 
well say “Herring Town” when they 
should have said Harrington. Even if the 
two settlements of Fort Western and 
Bombahook in old Hallowell had quar- 
relled over the location of the first bridge 
to span the Kennebec and had separated 
because the structure was to be placed at 
the Fort, he thought it was not quite fair 
for the losers to use the name of a lowly 
fish in this way. Dr. Cony, who first re- 
presented the town in the legislature, had 
considerable influence with that body. He 
used it, and that part of ancient Koussinak, 
known as Fort Western, became the town 
of Augusta. 

Dr. Cony was an individualist and he 
worked for civic improvement. He was 
seconded by his son-in-law, Ruel Williams, 
who for over half a century was Augusta’s 
“oreat man.” As you know, Maine was 


not a state, but was the District of Maine, 
under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
until twenty years of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury had passed. When the new state was 
formed by act of Congress, a number of 
towns wished to be its capital. Due largely 
to the efforts of Ruel Williams, the legis- 
lature, in 1827, named Augusta on the 
Kennebec River as its permanent meeting- 
place. 

The house which Ruel Williams bought 
of Arthur Lithgow, first sheriff of Kenne- 
bec County, and furnished for his bride, 
Sarah Cony, is still standing and is one of 
the loveliest mansions in the Kennebec Val- 
ley. It has been occupied by members of 
the Williams family for over a century 
and a quarter. However, do not rush up 
to the door and expect to gain admittance, 
for it is not open to the public but is the 
private residence of a great-nephew of 
Ruel Williams’ youngest daughter. It 
stands in the midst of beautiful grounds 
in the very heart of the city and is filled 
with many treasures which have been in 
use for over a hundred years. 

Because of the famous “Captain Cook 
Wall-Paper” which covers the walls of 
the Octagon Room, the Ruel Williams 
House has more than local interests. When 
I tell you that aside from an incomplete 
example in the Pennsylvania Museum, and 
a number of strips owned by two collectors, 
there are only three entire sets in America 
and one of them in this mansion, you will 
see why it is so valuable.* It consists of 
twenty rolls which feature life in the is- 
lands visited by Captain Cook. The paper 
is still as rich with color as in the days of 
the early nineteenth century when it was 
first put on the walls. 


*See Historic Wall-Papers by Nancy McClelland. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1924 p. 366. 





Madame Bowdoin, wife of Governor 
James Bowdoin, then United States Minis- 
ter to France, selected both the paper and 
the Aubusson carpet in the Octagon Room. 
She also chose the striking drapery paper 
in the parlor. 

I am sure that young Mistress Sarah 
loved this gracious home. She lived to 
enjoy it for many years. Over the door 
of the North Room are golden letters, 
telling of the wedding date of Ruel and 
Sarah Williams and placed there when 
they had been married fifty years. 

They entertained many celebrities in 
the mansion. Among them were President 
Polk and Secretary of State Buchanan who 
came on the steamer Huntress to Hallo- 
well and were met there by a carriage. The 
President made a very serious mistake 
which turned out all right in the end. He 
thought the Yankee driver, who had an 
extremely swarthy complexion, was a 
colored servant and addressed him accord- 
ingly! 

The Williams did not receive Louis 
Phillipe and Talleyrand, for they came to 
Augusta in 1794. James North acted as 
host to the Frenchmen. Nor is it recorded 
that they knew when shy Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne came to visit Horace Bridge, a 
member of the family instrumental in de- 
veloping Kennebec Dam. Horace was 
keeping bachelor’s hall in his paternal 
home and fed his guest on bread, butter 
and cheese, herrings, boiled eggs, coffee, 
milk and claret. 

Ruel Williams not only pulled wires 
to have the State House located in Augusta, 
but he gave the land on which it stands. 
The corner stone was laid on July 4, 1829, 
but there were delays in construction. 
Finally, Mr. Williams was appointed 
Commissioner of Public Buildings and the 
capitol was completed. It was made of 
Hallowell granite and was designed by 
Charles Bulfinch. Though it has been re- 
modelled and enlarged a number of times, 
the famous “Bulfinch Front” always has 
been preserved. 


W. Clark Noble, the sculptor, designed 
the figure of Wisdom which surmounts the 
dome and gave it to his native state. It 
is made of copper, covered with gold, and 
the right, upstretched arm bears a torch in 
the form of a pine bough. People say that 
the figure is Mr. Noble’s conception of the 
City of Augusta and that the torch rep- 
resents the State of Maine. 

Although wings have been added and 
a new fireproof building erected at the 
south and west for the offices of the Ad- 
jutant-General and the State Highway 
Commission, the Maine State House is 
overcrowded. It hums with bustle and 
activity, for, as you will remember, it is 
the administrative pivot of a territory 
which lacks only two hundred and fifteen 
square miles of being as large as all the 
other New England States put together. 

Of course you will wander leisurely 
through the dignified rotunda and inspect 
the battle flags of Maine in their glass 
cases. You will, I hope, visit the State 
Library, housed in the building, and then 
go down to the ground floor to see the 
Museum. Here are exhibits of the ani- 
mals, birds, insects and minerals of Maine 
and live fish from its waters. Then you 
must go up into the dome for a view of 
the city which is built on a series of ter- 
races on both sides of the river, and con- 
nected by the famous Kennebec Bridge. 
In the foreground are stately houses, 
veiled by great trees. Away to the north 
stretches the Kennebec until it is lost be- 
hind bluffs forming the west banks; to 
the south it flows on through Hallo- 
well. Directly east, across the river, are 
the Arsenal and the State Insane Asylum 
which Ruel Williams’ influence helped to 
build. 

The grounds of the State Park extend to 
the river, and just to the left of the State 
House is the Executive Mansion, once the 
home of a famous man, not a “State of 
Mainer” by either birth or education, but 
who reversed Horace Greeley’s admoni- 
tion and came East instead of West to seek 
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his fortune. He was called “The Plumed 
Knight” and to many people the name of 
James Gillespie Blaine meant both Au- 
gusta and Maine. He has been dead for 
over forty years, but his memory lives on 
in the city where he came in his early 
twenties to edit the Kennebec Journal, 
the oldest newspaper in the State of Maine. 

A handsome man and a “magnetic” one, 
as they said in the seventies! A politi- 
cian to the core and a statesman in spots, 
he was both the most hated and the most 
loved man of his generation. It has been 
said that no other man in American public 
life has had a following “so devoted, so 
blind, so passionate and so persistent.” 

In 1920, The State of Maine raised a 
memorial to him near Forest Grove Cem- 
etery on the summit of a hill where he 
loved to walk. The inscription tells you 
that James G. Blaine was born in Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania in 1830 and died sixty- 
three years later in Washington. You read 
of him as a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, as Congressman, as Speaker of Con- 
gress, as United States Senator, as Secretary 
of State, and as President of the First Pan- 
American Union. But the cold letters tell 
you nothing of the depth and vigor of his 
mind, of the genius of his leadership and 
of the clarity of the records he set down 
in Twenty Years in Congress, the greatest 
of books on a political subject ever written 
by an American. 

As you walk through his study in Blaine 
House, James G. Blaine seems very real. 
Here are his desk, his chair, his books and 
the same sofa and fireplace that were in 
use on that day when he heard that Grover 
Cleveland had defeated him as President 
of the United States. Over the mantel 
hangs a steel engraving of his friend, 
Abraham Lincoln, and his cabinet, and, 
in a glass case on the desk, is a note, in Lin- 
coln’s own handwriting, allowing Mr. 
Blaine to pass from City Point to Rich- 
mond, 

Maine is one of the few states having 
an official home for its governor. The 





Blaine Homestead was given for an Execu- 
tive Mansion by Mr. Blaine’s daughter, 
Harriet Blaine Beale, in memory of her 
son, Lieutenant Walker Blaine Beale, who 
fell in 1918, in the St. Mihiel Drive. The 
legislature appropriated money for en- 
larging the grounds and remodelling the 
mansion. ‘The results are admirable for 
the house has been restored to the dignified 
appearance it bore when it was built by 
a Yankee sea-captain more than a century 
ago. 

The furnishings are quite in keeping 
with the exterior of the house. Among 
them are a pineapple bedstead and a desk 
from Elmwood, the home of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, but there is no evidence that 
they were used personally by the poet. 

On the table in the State Dining Room 
is displayed the silver service presented by 
the State of Maine to the United States 
cruiser which was its namesake. The mas- 
sive pieces are elaborately decorated in 
high relief with pine cones and tassels, the 
floral emblem of the state. They glitter 
with daily care and it is difficult to believe 
that for over a decade they lay hidden in 
the depths of Havana Harbor before the 
Maine was raised and the silver returned 
to the donor. 

The lounge in Blaine House is used 
more than any other of the public rooms, 
for Governor and Mrs. Louis J. Brann 
and their daughters are especially fond of 
the long, lovely room with its two fire- 
places of black Italian marble. It is a 
symbol both of Maine industry and of the 
deep affection two men felt for their state. 
The various fabrics used in it, including 
rugs, draperies and upholstery materials, 
were made in the mills at Sanford, the 
largest manufacturing plant of mohair 
plush in the world, and the present beauty 
of the room was achieved by William N. 
Campbell and William S. Nutter, two 
executives of the mills, who undertook its 
re-decoration at their own expense. 

Have you ever crept up the stairs into 
your grandmother’s garret and unearthed 












































a bundle of copies of Hearth and Home 
from a barrel? Did you ever sit by a 
Franklin stove and read the pithy sayings 
of “Aunt Minerva and her Owls,” for 
years one of the outstanding features of 
Comfort? Both of these magazines, one 
brought out by the Vickery-Hill Company, 
and the other by William H. Gannett, 
were published in Augusta. They fea- 
tured home life in small-town America 
and had an immense circulation in rural 
communities. ‘Today, the reputation of 
Augusta as a publishing center is main- 
tained by The Home Arts, or Needle- 
craft, beloved by Yankee women who are 
interested in modern and old-time handi- 
crafts. 

Comforts circulation brought its pub- 
lisher a considerable fortune. And he was 
not niggardly in spending some of it for 
his city. The natural beauties of Gannes- 
ton Park, his own private estate, are open 
to the public, but the most outstanding use 
of the Gannett fortune was the restora- 
tion of old Fort Western on the east bank 
of the Kerinebec. 

The fort was built in 1754 as a pro- 
tection to the frontier and to encourage 
settlers to come to Koussinak. It was 
manned by Captain James Howard and 
twenty men. And thereby hangs part of 
the story of Fort Western’s restoration, for 
Mr. Gannett’s wife, Sadie Hill Gannett, 
was a descendant of the Howard family, 
and the work of putting the old fortifi- 
cation back into its original shape was 
carried out by her son, Guy P. Gannett, 
in her memory. 

Today, Fort Western looks as it did 
when it guarded the “back door to Can- 
ada.” ‘The main building was constructed 
of heavy timbers, with massive walls a foot 
thick. The barracks, the store-house for 
supplies and the home of the commandant 
were surrounded by parade grounds, en- 
closed within two double palisades. Two 
sentry boxes, twelve feet square, guarded 
the approach and there were huge block- 
houses on the northeast and southwest 


corners of the parade grounds. 

The Gannetts spared no expense in put- 
ting the fort into its original condition and 
in collecting the items necessary to build 
up a picture of life in the Maine wilder- 
ness when the powerful and hospitable 
Howards lighted at Fort Western “a fire 
upon the hearth that never went out.” 

This fire flared brightly for Benedict 
Arnold and his force of eleven hundred 
young men who remained here for nine 
days while they were on their ill-fated 
march to Quebec in 1775. Among the 
officers were stalwart Daniel Morgan, 
leader of the famous Virginia riflemen, 
and Henry Dearborn who later was to 
become Secretary of War. With them was 
twenty-year old Aaron Burr, noted for his 
success with women. He was accompanied 
by the beautiful half-breed, Jacataqua, 
around whose name center many romantic 
stories. 

Legends have grown up, as they have a 
way of doing, about the details of this 
famous march through the wilderness. 
There is one, disputed by certain historians, 
concerning a mammoth barbecue planned 
to lighten the hearts of those reckless boys. 
The valley of the Kennebec teemed with 
excitement and the important men of the 
region are reported to have been invited. 
Three bears roasted whole! They are said 
to have been shot by Burr and Jacataqua 
and to have been carved by the army sur- 
geon, Dr. Isaac Senter, because of his 
“great knowledge of anatomy!” ‘The set- 
tlers provided corn, potatoes and melons 
from their gardens, and from the ovens 
of the “Great House,” which Captain 
Howard built a mile above the fort, came 
golden pumpkin pies. The guests marched 
to the table to the music of fife and drum 
and there was merry-making far into the 
night. 

The Kennebec River played an import- 
ant part in Augusta’s history. From north 
to south it cuts through Kennebec County 
of which the city is the shire town as it 
flows from its birthplace in Moosehead 
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* Lake to the sea. Now the waterfronts of 


Augusta and its sister city, Hallowell, are 
quiet; the few remaining wharves are de- 
serted. Coal barges have taken the place 
of white-sailed sloops and brigs, and no 
longer do teams lumber down Water Street 
with their great loads of merchandise 
brought in from the coast, the West Indies 
and far-away ports. Yet there still lingers 
a faint aroma of the time when this region, 
over fifty miles from the Atlantic, was one 
of the most important shipping centers of 
New England. 

I am not given to seeing ghosts, but as 
I went “over the river,” as the Augusta 
people say, I swear that through the thick 
mist sweeping under the bridge I caught 
glimpses of the panorama of the Kenne- 
bec. There were the Abenaki, who had a 
camping-place at Koussinak, followed by 
Captain Raleigh Gilbert, Father Biard and 
Father Gabriel Druillettes. Then came 
a corn-laden shallop, manned by Edward 
Winslow and six doughty men of Ply- 
mouth. For nearly forty years the Pil- 
grims quietly and shrewdly maintained a 
trading-post at Koussinmak and the spirits of 
John Alden, Captain Standish and Gover- 
nor Bradford hover over the Kennebec. 

Carpenters, guarded by soldiers, came to 
build Fort Western. Captain Howard and 
his men arrived and settlers began to use 
the river for a highway. Ezekial Page, 
driving his oxen over the ice of the 
Kennebec, and followed by the Clarks, the 
Cowens, the Davenports and others; ven- 
erable John Gilley, secretive about his age, 
but able “to jump like a fox”; Daniel 
Townshend’s wife who bundled her seven 
young children into a canoe and followed 
her husband from Massachusetts along the 
coast and up the river to Fort Western. 
They were a hardy band. Then came the 
bateaux of Arnold’s men and disappeared 
again into the mist, and the Howards’ 
trading sloops sailed up and down the river. 

Finally, the “new-fangled” steam rail- 
ways began to connect Augusta with the 





outside world, bearing out a prediction, 
made in 1831, that “a man would soon be 
able to see the State House of Massachu- 
setts and that of Maine by the sunlight 
of the same day.” Now, a little over a 
century later, the well-kept highways of 
the State of Maine sweep into its capital, 
and one of the finest four run-way airports 
in the United States is situated one-half 
mile from the business section of the city. 

It is impossible to gloss over the fact 
that Augusta has suffered from the depres- 
sion, but it is also true that she is spunky 
and fighting steadily to regain economic 
stability. There was a stir in the city when 
the Cushnoc Paper Mills re-opened in 
November. Two shoe-shops and the pub- 
lishing houses are operating as well as 
smaller industries. Beside the Kennebec, 
with the Cushnoc Heights rising just be- 
yond, are the mills of the Edwards Manu- 
facturing Company which has helped in 
the commercial development of the city 
for over a century. Moreover, Augusta 
is the home office of the Central Maine 
Power Company. 

With Yankee persistence, the people of 
Augusta recovered from the blow to their 
shipping industry; now they face their 
economic future with the same dogged de- 





termination. We are told that God sifted 
the whole nation to send choice seed into 
the wilderness. This seed was planted and 
replanted at ancient Koussinak, at Fort 
Western, at old Hallowell, at Harrington, 
and still is bearing fruit in Augusta on 
the Kennebec—Yankee Capital of the 
State of Maine. 








The Contra Dances 


This is the fifth of the series on Country Dances (we 
still insist on the “Country” ) by Mrs. Tolman and Mr. 


Page. They'll keep it up, we understand, as long as the 
music lasts. Let them hear from you which ones you want 
next, 


[. YOU ARE A REAL YANKEE, you’ll 
call them “contry” dances. If you are 
an importation, you’ll mis-hear them as 
“country” dances. If you look it up you 
will find that they are contra dances. 

This group of a dozen or so are the 
hybrids that come neither under the cate- 
gory of jigs, reels nor hornpipes. Perhaps 
Hull’s Victory might point a hornpipe 
heritage (as the very yellowed music books 
put it in that class) but assuredly the 
others are contra, “contry” or “country” 
dances and nothing else. 

Within the category there is as much 
variety as there is in a handful of snow- 
flakes. You probably could do a Merry 
Dance, Pop Goes the Weasel, French Four 
or Wild Goose Chase almost without re- 
hearsal and nobody would suspect that you 
might be a greening. On the other hand, 
it would take a squad of Philadelphia 
lawyers to unknot the tangle resulting 
from a set of raw recruits undertaking 
a Money Musk, Hull’s Victory or Patron- 
ella. 

Perhaps the most generally popular 
wherever it is danced is Morning Star, 
although it is a comparative newcomer. 
It originated, so they say, in Vermont in 
one of the Connecticut River towns. Ask 
anyone in New England what their favor- 
ites are and you’ll find that Morning Star 
runs neck and neck with Lady Walpole’s 
Reel and Portland Fancy. 

Especially popular in Maine and along 
the eastern border towns of New Hamp- 
shire is Lady of the Lake. Not hard to 
learn, it is nevertheless a giddy affair and 
had best be shunned by those who are not 
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oversteady after a couple of whirls. Not 
only do you balance and swing the lady 
below you but immediately thereafter you 
duplicate the figure with your partner. 

But for the buxom Yankee girls this 
is ideal because it has ever been their aim 
and ambition to swing their partners com- 
pletely off their feet. The first time one 
half of this authorship danced Lady of 
the Lake he had his mother for a partner. 
Whisperings among the husky women of 
the set went over the boy’s head and he 
joined in with full innocence of what was 
to happen to him. By the time he reached 
the head of the set, he had been wafted 
from the floor several times. ‘The climax 
came with “swing your partner” when he 
took off from his mother’s side like a plane 
from the earth, zoomed up onto the stage 
in the midst of the musicians’ racks. Un- 
able to catch his balance even then, there 
was a roll half the length of the stage, 
and a final unconscious football tackle of 
the prompter’s feet. A heap of small boy 
and prompter and much applause and ap- 
proval. Such was the young one’s inita- 
tion into dancing society. 

Another dance that will start a dead 
man’s feet shuffling in his coffin is Money 
Musk. This was first danced on the green 
in the village of Moneymusk on the river 
Don in Aberdeenshire. Since its origin, 
there have grown as many variations to 
the original tune as there are fiddlers who 
play it. In its original form the first com- 
mand was “Right hand to partner and 
swing once and a half around.” This walk- 
around business proved too slow, and, fifty 
or sixty years ago, the young people gave 
it their own version which has held even 
to this day. This dance is moderately dif- 
ficult but not alarmingly so. 

Patronella—Pat’n’ella in pure Yankee 
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—is something different. It is one of those 
dances which demands split second timing. 
To do it in ordinary fashion makes a slip- 
shod, mediocre affair of it. It has been 
repeatedly said of Isaac Dunn—a dancing 
master in his day—that when the music 
stopped for Patronella, he was always four 
inches off the floor. This dance really 
belonged to the local celebrities. It was 
the show piece for dust-disturbing clogs 
and intricate pigeon’s wings. Even today 
there are still Patronella partners who leap 
high in the air at the conclusion of a pi- 
geon’s wing and land with the unbelievable 
grace of a dragon fly. We have seen others 
clog with arms akimbo or snap their fingers 
and yelp with excitement as if half the 
banshees of Ireland were clawing at their 
shoulders. Obviously this is not a dance 
for the pickle faces. 

To a great many “G” fiddlers (you see 
G Men were even known in the good old 
days, too), the tune was a bit complicated 
so that they substituted, often, The Girl 
I Left Behind Me or Finnegan’s Wake. 
But a crowd of good Pat’n’ella dancers 
would never be satisfied with anything but 
the original. 

Hull’s Victory completes the quartet of 
the most popular of the contra dances. As 
you have guessed, no doubt, this dance is 
typically American and could no more be 
left out of a dance program than the stars 
could be left out of the American flag. 
Locally there lived a man named Wilson 
who danced and fiddled with considerable 
“know-how.” He would never consent to 
play or dance Hull’s Victory, they say, 
without first putting on a forlorn old seer- 
sucker coat which he said he had been 
wearing when the news reached him of 
the victory on Lake Erie. 
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The modern way of dancing this is 
slightly different from the original and 
many of the oldsters look upon it unfavor- 
ably, forgetting of course, that they were 
the ones who changed Money Musk to 
suit their own fancy, fifty or so years back. 
There is no question that the twentieth 
century Hull’s Victory is going to survive 
because it is a most exhilarating and yet 
not exhausting dance. 

Among the simpler of the contra dances 
is the French Four. Whether or not this 
is of pure French origin is a moot ques- 
tion, but certain it is that in towns having 
a high percentage of French-Canadians, 
this dance is a favorite. It is un-doubtedly 
either of Canadian birth or had been 
brought over here via Canada; hence the 
mad scramble for partners by every “bor- 
der jumper” in the hall when its an- 
nouncement is made. There is a maximum 
of balancing and little swinging which has 
made it a good dance to slip in between 
two more hearty ones, as a sort of breather. 

Still calmer is the Wild Goose Chase, 
in spite of its name. It contains an abund- 
ance of balancing and no swinging what- 
ever. That is probably the reason why 
neither of these dances has sustained its 
original interest. 

Pop Goes the Weasel needs no intro- 
duction in most sections of New England. 
Its hilarity and sudden “popping” will 
never let it die off the list. Young and 
new dancers also like it because of its sim- 
ple figures. In many sections of the coun- 
try this dance is done in square formation 
but the devil hates holy water no less than 
does the Yankee the thought of perform- 
ing this dance in anything but contra 
figure. 

Most popular of all these less boisterous 

















“contrys” was the Twin Sisters, so named 
probably, because the ladies dance together 
a greater part of the time. This dance 
originated in the north of Ireland as did 
Ladies’ Triumph, sometimes known as 
Katy’s Rambles. Most men will agree 
after dancing this last that Katy certainly 
does ramble and that it isn’t too easy to 
follow along her meandering path. 

Perhaps one of the happiest numbers of 
this group is the Merry Dance. Everyone 
likes this one, no matter which way he 
believes it should be danced. Of the sev- 
eral ways, the one we are most interested in 
is the version originated by the Holmes 
Brothers in Stoddard, N. H. Even the 
music sprang from their reel-soaked brains. 
These boys are contemporary Yankees, 
still living in Stoddard, and their dance is 
loyally done in all the towns surrounding. 
On one occasion, not many years ago, the 
Merry Dance became a memorable event 
in Stoddard. During the evening a wolfish 
blizzard began to swirl off Pitcher Moun- 
tain and the dancers and musicians were 
forced to stay the night in the town hall. 
The dance continued all night, and at the 
turn of dawn, when the oil lamps were 
whushed out, the orchestra struck up the 
Merry Dance. The dancers stepped this 
out for so long that finally the cornetist 
rebelled. ‘The dance was re-named the 
Stoddard Overture, that night, and now 
when anyone suggests doing a Stoddard 
Overture, you may be quite sure that he 
was one of those cast-aways who danced 
their way through that memorable bliz- 
zard. 





MERRY DANCE, OR STODDARD OVERTURE 


Two lines form opposite. First couple cross over and 
first lady down the outside with second gentleman; 
first gentleman down the outside with second lady 
at same time (8) 

Back and same four join hands; down the center and 
back (8) 

Cast off and ladies chain (8) 

Half promenade (4); half right and left (4). 


LADY OF THE LAKE 
First couple cross over and balance and swing couple below. 
First couple balance and swing in center 
First couple down the center and back 
Cast off; right and left 
Couples 3 and 5 may dance at the same time. 


HULL’S VICTORY 
Six couples in each set. First, third and fifth couples 
begin the dance. When each couple arrives at 
either end of the line, they wait during one re- 
petition of the dance. 

First two give right hands across and balance in line (4) 
Head couple join right hands across and turn 
half around. Still retaining partner’s right hand, 
the gentleman joins left, with the left hand of 
the lady on his left, and his own partner joins 
her left hand with the gentleman on her left. They 
are now standing four in line, crosswise of the 
set. The two ladies facing up the set, and the 
two gentlemen facing the opposite direction. 

Turn with left hand twice around (8) 

The same two gentlemen turn the lady on their 
left with left hands, 

Right hand back and balance (4) 

The leading couple join right hands and turn 
once around, give left hands to same lady and 
gentleman as before, and balance four in line. 

Down the center and back (8) 

The first couple cross hands, chasse eight steps 
down the center, turn half around, return eight 
steps to the head of the set, then separate, each 
casting off (going below) one couple. 

Right and left (8) 

The dance goes on until all have gone through 
the movements, 


MORNING STAR 
First couple join right hands and balance (4) 
Swing partners (4) 
First couple join left hands and balance (4) 
Swing partner (4) 
Down the center and back (8) 
Cast off; right and left (8). 





‘“‘Balance Four in Line’”’ 






























by Oliver Jenkins 


This is the second fragment of a longer work contributed 


by the author. The first, which appeared in our September 


issue, attracted wide attention. 


Mowsinc. IT Is MORNING in Creston. 
The cool morning air intrudes gently and 
impartially flows over gardens, hills, 
houses, streets and dignified personages who 
lie in rumpled beds with their mouths open. 

It is a fine morning. Lovely morning, 
isn’t it, Mrs. So-and-so? Yes, yes. Lovely. 
How are you, Mr. Dingletrees? Fine and 
dandy, how’s yourself? Me? Why, if I 
felt any better I’d see a doctor. Hahaha. 
Pretty good to be cracking jokes so early in 
the morning, even a fine morning like this. 

Good morning, Samson. A big day 
ahead of you, Samson. Better get up and 
meet a big day and make history while the 
sun shines, Samson. All important people 
rise early and have their baths drawn and 
read the blackest headlines in their news- 
papers over blue-and-yellow egg cups. 

Samson lay with a stiffness in his neck, 
but the sunshine was there stretched wanly 
across the room, and soon he got up. A 
governor must attend to his duties. He 
must get his shepherd’s crook and go look- 
ing for his flock of sheep. 

Standing naked he began to feel sud- 
denly alive again and he was eager to put 
on his clothes, the shirt and shorts, blue 
trousers, blue tie, blue broadcloth, blue 
jacket, blue ideas that went with them. 
Now he was one of the people, a factory 
hand or an insurance clerk. You couldn’t 
tell which, but a few minutes would make 
the difference and clothed in his expensive 
suit he would be the Governor. It was 
like meeting yourself and saying, “Well, 
hurry up. Make me into somebody that 
people will recognize.” You began every 
day by stepping out of a dark void and then 
through a series of motions took on an ac- 
cepted personality. The clothes and per- 
son went on together. 


Adjusting his tie Samson became the 
Governor of the State, the Ruler of the 
Commonwealth, the First Citizen. He 
puffed up at the thought and as he ate his 
breakfast alone his imagination ran wild. 
Titles were the cowboy hats of grown-up 
boys. Put them on and other boys envied 
you. Titles like Governor and Senator and 
Representative, however. What glamor 
was attached to them? Hardly any com- 
pared to the colorful fantasies of older na- 
tions and their imbecilic potentates. Why 
not High Lord of the Massumpsic Hills or 
the Maharajah of the Hannipicook River 
and Domains East? Or as in the poem: 
the Emperor of Ice Cream. There was a 
title! The Emperor of Ice Cream today 
issued the following Edict. 

Time to go. The Governor must be on 
his way to start the machinery of state run- 
ning. It was such a glorious morning he 
decided to walk. A man ina sedentary oc- 
cupation should seek exercise. He sniffed 
the smell of fresh spring earth. It was 
the kind of day that lured old people with 
rheumatic bones out-of-doors and made 
young people impatient for the fragrance 
of night and love-making under the moon. 

Once he had been in love. Funny sort 
of thing to think of, as if he were growing 
old. Socrates searching the river bank for 
a bit of hemlock. Love was something that 
could be enshrined or estranged, and suc- 
cess might come either way but not happi- 
ness. That was, he thought, a cynical idea 
and reproached himself heatedly for re- 
vealing himself privately as un-Christian. 
It was but a step to exposing himself to 
others. 

He thought of Linda, of her warm, as- 
sured beauty. “I must be more attentive,” 
he told himself. ‘Women love little at- 


























































tentions. I shall take her some flowers, if 
I don’t forget. She loves flowers. When 
I get to the office I'll make a memo for 
Miss Steel to buy some flowers for Linda.” 

He had never given much thought to 
love. It was a foppish study, something 
to enthrall effeminate youths and French 
novelists. In actual practice it simmered 
down to an understanding regard, compan- 
ionship when convenient and an excuse for 
having children at the proper time. It 
would be nice to have children, a son any- 
way. He wished that he might have a son. 
It would be named after him. Robert 
Webster Sampson, Jr., and they could call 
it Webster so that there would be no mix- 
up over names. What fun he could have 
with a son growing up! It would be pleas- 
ant to take him to Washington and to 
watch his eyes pop out at the Capitol and 
the White House and when the President 
said, “Well, well, how are you, Senator?” 
A man in the public eye should have some 
sort of family, if only a single son, for a 
family immediately welded a man to those 
of his constituents who were likewise fam- 
ily men. There was a bond of sympathy, a 
feeling that such a man might be more 
settled, more trustworthy. 

Samson smiled as he walked down the 
long hill. He drew deep breaths of fresh 
air and enjoyed tipping his hat to people 
that passed him. It was an ever-pleasant 
sensation to encounter people suddenly who 
changed their blank gaze into one of de- 
light and esteem. 

The State House was large and simple 
in design. The broad walk, the steps, the 
massive pillars, contributed an air of aus- 
terity. It was the show-place of Creston, 
and its damp labyrinths hung with oil 
paintings, were frequented in all seasons 
by tourists who affected an interest in dates 
and periwigs and who were chiefly inter- 
ested in obtaining Samson’s signature for 
their autograph collections. 

As usual the day began with a conflict 
in appointments. “Sorry, but Commis- 
sioner Solley says he had 9 o’clock with 





you.” “Tell Commissioner Solley to 
wait.” It would do old Solley good to cool 
his heels. Damned old codger talking 
about the poor farmers, milk tests, blister 
rust and gypsy moths. What was the sense 
in talking about moths? It didn’t get him 
anywhere. If the appropriation was over- 
run, that was all there was to it, and he 
would be darn glad to get rid of Solley, but 
he stood in well with the Grange and there 
was no use of spurning the farm vote. 

The business of being Governor was a 
dead cinch if you could get away from ap- 
pointments with blathering nonentities. 
Thank the Lord tomorrow was Wednesday 
and he would tell Miss Steel to make no 
appointments. If he locked the doors to 
her office and the publicity office and dis- 
connected the buzzer he might be able to 
turn out a speech in advance for Memorial 
Day. 

“Well, what do you want?” He swung 
around at sound of a cough. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Major.” 

A strange fellow, Major Santley, but a 
helpful friend in writing editorials. He 
could command that homespun touch of 
insult and sanity which got itself reprinted. 

“T’ve fixed up something about Senator 
Gregory,” said Santley. 

(To the devil with Gregory! People 
think I have nothing to do but worry about 
Gregory. Well, let’s hear it.) 

“Tm taking a fall out of him for his 
talk about the tariff,” said Santley. 

The face of Santley was an unyielding 
mask which told no secrets. A man 
without words, without enthusiasms. Some- 
body who had looked at the world and seen 
everything there was to see in a single 
glance. His eyes were blue and querulous 
as though he had made up his mind before- 
hand that everybody else was a liar, a scoun- 
drel, a horse-thief. 

Samson dribbled yeses and noes to Sant- 
ley’s monologue. It was uninteresting and 
would probably look better in type. The 
voice went on and Samson thought that un- 
doubtedly all intelligent people were bores, 





























He wished that Santley would leave so that 
he could look over the mail, and he began 
slitting envelopes anyway and dumping 
their contents on the desk-top. 

When Santley left he plowed into the 
white pile of letters. A badge-and-button 
company soliciting business. Why in blaz- 
es did Miss Steel let that get through? An 
apologetic note from his brokers about 
some stock with stage-fright. A harping 
letter from a nut in the asylum, about the 
poison being distributed by Communists in 
summer camps for boys and girls. And old 
Charlie Matches was getting married. 
Well, well! Even the old baches fall, these 
days of independent women. Must send 
hima gift. Pitcher or something. 

Buzz. Well, Miss Steel. 

“At ten-thirty Mr. Jacobs of Rochester 
has an appointment about the Be-Kind-to- 
our-Woodlands Week. At _ ten-fifty 
(Thank God Mr. Jacobs is only on for 
twenty minutes) a delegation from Centre 
High School and they will want autograph 
cards, the ones with the photo of the state 
house. At eleven prayers in the House. 
Noon luncheon with the Publicity Com- 
mission and the Commission for Ancestral 
Crafts at the hotel. At one-thirty the par- 
don hearing begins. Then there is the 
Child Welfare board meeting, the conven- 
tion of Scout Masters—a welcome talk to 
them—, Mrs. P. Patmore Siske of the 
League of Women Voters, and don’t forget 


Four-squared with pine whose needles stiffen 
white, 

Whose boughs are locked that long with summer 
tossed, 

The hard earth lies beneath the bitter bite 

Of cold that triumphed when the autumn lost; 

But yesterday the snow that chokes space small 

Prolonged its thickening revenge on land, 

Till harried in the dusk by wind grown tall, 





to call your house sometime. 
came through.” 

“Thank you, thank you. 
waiting to see me now?” 

“No.” 

“Then connect me with the house.” 

Don’t forget that company is coming to 
dinner. Of course not, I won’t forget. 
When he hung up he felt a bit ashamed for 
forgetting, but it never did to let anyone 
know when you forgot something. A Gov- 
ernor must be able to forget easily and then 
forget that he has forgotten. 

Ken Loverind, secretary of the publicity 
commission, bustling in as though to an- 
nounce the Fountain of Youth has been 
found. Confound it! Not a breathing- 
spell anywhere, and now here is Biddle set- 
ting loose a string of superlatives like a 
bunch of bright-colored balloons. Samson 
wishes he had a pin, but he would not punc- 
ture the pretty balloon-words: he would 
stick it gleefully into Biddle himself. 

It seemed that a bully idea has been con- 
ceived, said Loverind. A tin shield with a 
reproduction of the state seal could be 
placed on chambers of commerce and on 
trails to publicised shrines. A unique 
thought. But how much would it cost? 
Well, now, Loverind, hadn’t got that far. 
Perhaps a special commission might be 
named to study the problem. 

Samson sighed. It looked like such a 
lovely day an hour ago. 


A call just 
Anybody 


by Evelyn R. Brown 


It swirled, and spitting out from walls, took 
stand. 

Now burns the blue and breathless drift, now 
down 

The surface glaze the pointed shadows slip, 

High on his tilted corner, sunrise crowned, 

The skier flows swift to his finger tips; 

Then taking space like plummet, wing, like dart, 

He carves down finished worlds his flawless art. 
































Teamsters, and Schoolin’ 
as told by Herbert F. Nichols 





Well, now, my Uncle he had a 
chestnut mare when he lived up there on 
the farm—a chestnut Morgan mare—and 
he had a phaeton carriage with the top off 
of it and it was low down—easy to get in, 
you know—one of those low down easy 
phaetons. This chestnut mare, if she got 
her tail over the dasher, she’d kick, so they 
cut her tail off. If you harnessed this 
mare she’d balk and not go at all and if 
you whipped her, she’d kick. Well, along 
about ten o’clock perhaps in the forenoon, 
I'd be over to Uncle ’s and d 
come down and I’d see him talkin’ to 
Uncle in the yard. And then after 
dinner he would be back again and he’d 
have in his basket a dozen or two of eggs 
and his jug to get a little Medford or any- 
thing he wanted to get ter the village. 
He’d come down and they’d hitch this 
chestnut on the barn floor and her head 
towards the barn door. They’d get the 
jugs and eggs and everything into this 
phaeton that they wanted to have go and 
when they’d get all loaded, Uncle »d 
git up on the seat and — —would throw 
open the barn doors and just so quick as 
the barn door was opened, that mare’d go 
like a shot out of the gate. And Uncle’d 
drive her into the open field back of the 
house and he’d take a long turn there so 
as ter give a chance to shut the barn 
door and git in. Right between the shed 
and barn was an open driveway where 
Uncle could drive through. 


























would get the barn door shut and he’d get 
out and when Uncle drove through 
would get on behind and climb over 
the seat and get in ’side of Uncle 

Now in the old stage times, after Uncle 
Cy moved onter the stage road on the moun- 
tain, where all the coaches went up there 
to Wilton—they hadn’t got the railroad up 
to Wilton then and all our passengers went 
over the mountain to Wilton and past Uncle 
Cy’s, an’ the stocks for the stores, all the 
cotton for the mills, an’ the cloth to be 
carried back, all went over Temple Moun- 
tain past Uncle Cy’s. 

Well, we used to have more snow win- 
ters than we have now and Uncle Cy he al- 
ways has three or four yoke o’ cattle, al- 
ways prided himself on havin’ good cattle, 
an’ they could always depend on him break- 
in’ the road. He’d get up early in the 
mornin’ and have the road broke out if 
there was a storm the night before. 

And those old teamsters that used to 
team over the mountain were all New Eng- 
land men you know, all New England men, 
an’ they was a good kind of citizens, good, 
decent men an’ good jolly fellers. I re- 
member one Gus Law his name was, an’ 
he wasn’t a very tall man, but he was a 
fleshy man, stocky built man, an’ he al- 
ways went with his arms bare. Oh he had 
an immense big arm an’ he was smooth 
faced, didn’t have any beard an’ he had a 
great large face an’ a big neck, an’ his 
limbs, his legs was big—big muscly feller 


















































—an’ always good natured, always pleas- 
ant. He drove a six horse team. He car- 
ried molasses, sugar, cloth an’ goods for the 
stores and mills all the time, continually 
day after day. On his big freight wagon 
there was a board right in the middle of the 
wagon that would slide out just like a 
drawer to a table—just a board—a good 
spring board—an’ if you was goin’ ’long 
the road an’ you met Gus Law, many times, 
if everything was goin’ all right you’d find 
him seated on that board, an’ it’d spring a 
little, don’t you see, an’ he’d drive all six 
horses by talkin’ to them. Many times he 
didn’t have any reins in his hands. He’d 
set on that board, an’ if his lead horses 
didn’t work quite to suit him, he’d sing 
out .. “Hey there Pete..! ... Hey there 
Pete..!” That horse, you’d see him get 
up into his collar. Every horse knew his 
name. Never whipped them. He’d drive 
horses just by talkin’ to them. 

Now all this type o’ men, they didn’t 
spend a great deal of time to thinkin’ they 
ought ter be better educated. Uncle Ely 
never used to talk to me that I ought t’ re- 
ceive a good education. If I could read 
and write and figger that was about all I 
need to do—but his idea of what a man 
should do—he should be a strong man, or 
if he could throw every boy there was in 
the neighborhood he was a remarkable 
smart feller—he never used to say nothin’ 
to me ’bout how good a scholar I was. That 
was Barnes’ idea too. Those men were 
brought up here to clear this country—to 
chop wood—to mow the hay—to do the 
work. Their book education was limited 
and they didn’t seem to think a man needed 
to have any great education. 

My father though always told me if I 
got whipped at school, I’d get whipped to 
home—that was the instruction I had the 
first day of every school. “Now young 
man, you’re goin’ to school; if I hear of 
your gettin’ whipped to school, you’ll get 
whipped ter home.” He never whipped 
me but once or twice in the world, an’ then 
he didn’t half do it, but he scared the heart 


out o’ me pretty near for fear he would do 


it. 

Now we used to have here an Alvah 
Ames. He was the dancin’ master, an’ I 
went one term. We lived then down to 
Sharon and the only means we had of get- 
ting any money was choppin’ wood an’ 
drawin’ it to Peterborough an’ sellin’ it in 
the winter time, an’ father and mother de- 
cided that I should go to dancin’ school 
to teach me manners. An’ they sent me up 
here to Peterborough to Al Ames an’ I’ve 
forgotten what the tuition was, seems tho’ 
it was $3.00 or $5.00 but you had to enter 
the hall properly in the first place. 

Pll tell you how Alvah Ames was 
dressed. He was dressed in black, with a 
long coat, dress coat, swallow tail coat, an’ 
very mannerly, very precise in all his move- 
ments, an’ when you come in at the door 
to the hall—his vest it was cut low—an’ 
any scholar, whether it was a boy or a girl, 
if Miss Foote, fer instance, didn’t advance 
properly toward the floor, he’d say, “Miss 
Foote, will you please take your seat,” an, 
then he’d go an’ show her how to come to 
the floor, an’ asked her if she’d please do it 
that way, an’ she’d do it that way, yer 
know. 

Now at that dancin’ school, I wore a pair 
of wool pants with a little black and white 
check on it like a checker board, only small 
you know. Mother made the pants an’ she 
made ’em too large for me because she 
thought I’d grow. Now when I stood up 
on the floor an’ anyone lookin’ me over 
would see that my pants were too large; 
they were too large ’round the middle, 
’round the waist, an’ the seat. 

I was lined up on the floor in this dancin’ 
school, an’ a feller named was on 
the seat behind me an’ his clothes fitted 
him like a glove, you know. An’ I heard 
him say to another boy . . . “See that feller’s 
pants. If I couldn’t have pants to fit me 
better’n that, I’d not go to dancin’ school.” 

Well, my folks was poor and I knew my 
pants didn’t fit, an’ I never forgot it. I 
shall never forget it till the day I die. 
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Democracy 
Was Worth Saving 


New England needs a live stock program and the find- 
ings at Mt. Hope farm, according to the prominent Bos- 
ton cattle man who suggested this article to us, make it 
possible now for New England farmers to expect a brilliant 
future in this direction, 


I. THE LOVELY BERKSHIRE HILLS, 
near Williamstown, Mass., is an experi- 
mental farm, Mount Hope, that interests 
and challenges the world from Finland to 
South Africa. 

Here you will find honey like gold of 
ophir, sweet ruddy apples where a worm 
would be more out of place than a push- 
cart on Park Avenue, hens that lay 300 
bouncing eggs a year, and a friendly cow, 
all brown and white, Mount Hope Faith- 
ful, a world champion producer of cream. 

Most interesting of all, the honey, the 
apple, the egg, the cow are not ends but 
means to prove what the farm exists to 
prove: That, given the proper knowledge 
and equipment, a farmer can raise (practi- 
cally) what he wants to raise. 

Mount Hope is a 1500-acre farm under 
the purple shelter of Mt. Greylock and 
for the last 20 years the breeding work con- 
ducted there, under the direction of Mr. 
E. Parmalee Prentice, has evoked com- 
ment and praise from agriculturists and 
scientists over half the face of the globe, 
including a gold medal from the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture and a 
decoration from the King of Italy. 


At Mount Hope are rolling acres, rus- 
set and cropped in fall, orchards like brides’ 
bouquets in spring, graveled drives, pas- 
tures, farm houses, breeding houses, offices, 
hives, stables so scrubbed, so antiseptic that 
(please note, Mr. Ripley, believe it or not) 
the screens are electrified. If a cruising 
fly, his black thoughts on a pail of cream, 
brushes against a screen he drops to the 
ground—dead ! 

The grounds also include the mouse 
house. No breeding experiment is com- 
plete without a mouse house, a scuttling 
tribe of prolific mice. To a housewife who 
often wonders, Why is a mouse? the an- 
swer is—research. 

Anyone who has visited a mouse house 
—there used to be one in Granby, Mass., 
under the charge of a woman who shipped 
mice to laboratories all over the country— 
never forgets the sound. It is like the rattle 
of rain on the roof, a ceaseless scratching 
and rustling. R-r-rattlllle. 

The Mount Hope mice live in the most 
exquisite little rounded metal houses with 
spotless white confetti on the floor. They 
gnaw what looks like dog biscuit but is 
probably mouse biscuit and their water— 
probably sterilized—drops down to them 
through a bright glass tube. 

Here, in four years time, Dr. Hubert 
Goodale, the genetist at Mount Hope, can 
develop, from two black mice with a 
thread of gray on their foreheads a whole 
tribe of mice with a broad gray stripe on 
their foreheads. Here also Dr. Goodale 
can tell to the last horrid mouselet the 
percentage of gray, silver, black, brown. 
dove-colored offspring to be produced by 
a given pair of black mice. Like does not 
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produce like, Dr. Goodale will tell you. 
If you look skeptical he produces two test 
tubes from a nearby table and reminds you 
that hydrogen and oxygen, mated, do not 
produce hydrogen and oxygen, but water. 

From the mouse house one goes—with 
no palpable reluctance—to the incubator 
house. The aim here is to raise a brood of 
hens, an average of which will produce 300 
large meaty eggs a year. That—in case 
you do not know hens—is a very large 
average. (Two-hundred-and-fifty is an 
exceptional average.) The incubation is so 
perfect that—actually—100% of the 
fertile eggs hatch. In order to accomplish 
only the survival of the fittest an experi- 
ment is in process to lower occasionally the 
temperature of the incubators. 

Each Rhode Island Red or White Leg- 
horn has his—her, rather—own page in 
the record books. It is probably going too far 
to say that each hen has a private secretary 
and a registered nurse but it looks that way. 
Each year the new crop of hens is given 
names beginning with different letters of 
the alphabet. This year it is S—Sally, 
Silver, Salamander. The names are found 
in the dictionary—and if you ask the 
gentleman in charge what he is going to 
do when he gets to “X” he looks worried. 
All the most intimate secrets in the Life 
of a Hen are tabulated in neat black manu- 
script writing. 

Outside the incubator house are little 
rows of fairy-size wooden houses, like 
miniature overnight cabins, in which the 
hens and cockerels take the air. 

The climax of a visit to Mount Hope 
is, of course, the stable. There are the 
electrified screens. You stand in the great 
square doorway and stare ahead of you with 
awe. The stable is as orderly as a hospital. 
The beautiful cows stand behind gleaming 
gray metal bars, the floors are immaculate, 
the windows twinkle. 

It is like nothing so much as Richardson 
House in Boston—or any other hospital 
nursery—where, when you are about to 
enter and see the baby you came to see, 





































a nurse stops you breathlessly. “Oh, no— 
please. You see, you might be germy. 
Will you please just stand outside and look 
through the glass in the door?” 

At Mount Hope stable you are, as a 
matter of fact, allowed to enter but (you 
feel) under suspicion. And you are given 
the choice of taking off your shoes, like 
the Japanese, or getting into rubbers. Or 
walking (horrors) through a trough of 
disinfectant. The manager is more than 
courteous about it but even if you assure 
him that you live in the heart of the 
Knickerbocker district in New York and 
have never—until now—teally seen a cow 
he will gently steer you toward the disin- 
fectant. 

Then you stand transfixed in spotless 
straw and look reverently about you. Even 
the bulls have a pleasant look in this hygie- 
nic barn. Instead of the wild red eye, 
pawing hoof and tilted horn which one has 
associated with these fierce creatures the 
Mount Hope bulls have a liquid inquiring 
gaze and stand waiting to be stroked. 

Perhaps these bulls feel that the eyes 
of the world are focussed upon them. As 
indeed they are. The bull records are in- 
finitely more complicated than the hen 
records—each bull, for instance, has a re- 
cord of butter-fat production not only of 
his offspring but of his sisters. 

Herd books and pedigrees, it is felt at 
Mount Hope, do not record the most im- 
portant things about cattle. A pedigree, 
you are told, is frequently little more than 
an advertisement and omits the most im- 
portant fact about a cow, the quality and 
quantity of her milk. 

Cattle bred at Mount Hope are bred 
not to produce pedigrees but to produce 
large quantities of rich milk. Animals 
which transmit good health and high pro- 
duction, irrespective of breed, are mated 
with other animals which transmit good 
health and high production. The matings 
are made without regard to registration. 

One result is Mount Hope Faithful, 
who stands aloof and ruminative on a pin- 








nacle of the world. She holds the world’s 
record for milk production. After fresh- 
ening at the age of 2 years and 4 months 
she completed her first year’s record in 
June, 1935, with a production of 19,206.5 
pounds of milk and 977.6 pounds of but- 
terfat, establishing a world record for the 
production of butter fat at her age—and 
more than that, Mr. Prentice points out, 
going far to justify the Mount Hope gos- 
pel of index-breeding. 

An announcement of this index was first 
published in 1927 by Dr. Goodale in the 
American Naturalist and the story of its 
inception is told at length in Mr. Prentice’s 
book “Breeding Profitable Dairy Cattle.” 

“Here,” Mr. Prentice says, “is the key 
to the whole situation. It is not registered 
bulls that are needed for breed improve- 
ment nor ‘typed’ bulls, but proved bulls, 
whether registered or not, and so Sire As- 
sociations are forming throughout the 
dairy states, judging each bull by the 
average records of his unselected daugh- 
ters, compared with the average produc- 
tion records of their dams.” 

The title of Mr. Prentice’s book is not 
calculated to place it on the list of best sell- 
ers but it is interesting reading, neverthe- 
less: A discussion of agriculture as the 
greatest business in the world and the 
foundation of American wealth; the his- 
tory of farming; herds in the middle ages; 
the American breeds; and, finally, the 
Mount Hope theory of inheritance and Dr. 
Goodale’s method of indexing stock. 

“Mount Hope is engaged in developing 
and teaching practical methods by which 
poultrymen and dairymen may apply the 
principles of the new science of genetics 
to the breeding of more productive poultry 
and dairy cows—to the establishment of 
new races of long-lived hens which will 
lay many large eggs every year, and a new 
breed of cows, and new strains of cattle, 
which will produce much more milk and 
butter-fat than any breeds and strains 
hitherto known. 

“We are working for and with prac- 
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tical farmers—it is not a commercial en- 
terprise but a great undertaking that is 
succeeding because founded on sound prin- 
ciples. We can add many millions of 
dollars to the annual income of New Eng- 
land dairymen and poultrymen. We can 
make farm communities prosperous.” 

The farm exists, Mr. Prentice says, to 
help the practical farmer—and to him and 
to students of agriculture it is a name to 
conjure with. Thousands of visitors come 
to Mount Hope annually, as the guest book 
shows—occasionally in groups five hun- 
dred strong. 

To the casual visitor—whose major in- 
terest may be books or symphony concerts 
or ships or shoes or sealing wax—a day 
spent at Mount Hope is so stimulating 
(contact with a planned line of work 
succeeding beyond expectation) that he 
rambles home in his flivver, a line of pleas- 
ant thought on his brow, a Mount Hope 
apple in his cheek, composing a letter (de- 
spite the mouse house and the disinfectant ) 
beginning: ‘“‘My dear Sirs: Are you pos- 
sibly in need of an assistant?” 


Dear Sir: 


HAVE read with interest the published letter to 
to you from Col. E. Parmalee Prentice, in which he deplores 
the decadence of the dairy breeds of cattle, with emphasis on 
the Guernsey breed. It seems that the bailiff of Guernsey 
Island, in a luncheon speech, expressed his sorrow that pres- 
ent-day Guernseys were not as large as the Guernseys of 40 
years ago, and have fewer black noses and streaks of brindle; 
and that Jurat J. N. Robin (whoever he may be) lauded the 
black noses and brindle cows as high producers, and that a 
named English breeder also favored the black noses. 

All of this is offered by Col. Prentice as evidence that 
present century breeding methods are in a bad way. The 
Guernsey Cattle Club is duly criticized on two counts, and 
you are told that “It is not hard to imagine what would hap- 
pen to the Guernsey breed if a few leading breeders such as 
Langwater or Mount Hope . . . . were to give up the breed.” 

Having never heard Mt. Hope mentioned as a “leading 
breeder,” and being in entire accord with Col. Prentice that 
breed improvement comes through the breeding and proving 
of sires, I turned to the three volumes of Guernsey advanced 
registry to learn just what contribution to breed improve-- 
ment Col. Prentice had made, as I knew that for well over 
a decade and a half (and I don’t know how much longer) he 
has bred Guernsey cattle. 

Bearing his Mt. Hope prefix, I found two sires of his 
breeding. The highest record daughter of one was 612.9 
pounds of fat in a year, of the other 487 pounds. I then 
turned to Langwater and found under that prefix 178 sires 
with one daughter of over 1000 pounds of fat, nine with 
over 900 pounds, 47 with over 800 pounds, and 196 with 
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over 700 pounds, 

I have never heard any breeder of Guernsey cattle other 
than Col. Prentice make the claim that the Guernsey breed 
has not made substantial progress, and I am sure that the per- 
centage of black noses, brindles, off-types and low producers 
has been greatly reduced by present century breeding prac- 
tices, and that by the same practices the percentage of ani- 
mals having satisfactory conformation and higher production 
is being constantly increased, 

By the records it appears that the contribution of Col. 
Prentice to the advancement of the Guernsey breed is to 
date substantially nothing; and in view of his quarrel of 
some years’ standing with the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, his attacks upon the breed and the management of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club should not be accepted as 
from an unbiased source; nor should his claim to standing 
as a leading breeder go unchallenged. 

(Signed) Frederick M. Peasley, 
Connecticut. 


Courtesy New England Homestead 


The Oldest 


Mr. Alden was school teacher and 
newspaper writer whose real name perhaps many will be 
able to deduce from the article to follow. “I have recorded 
nothing that I have not seen and heard. Invention, imagina- 
tion play no part in my record.” This is part of a longer 
work called “New England Neighbors.” 


a native 


| HELLO, THERE! Lower 
Five? Is Aunt Melissa workin’ today? 
She is? All right. Goodbye!” 

The superintendent hung up his factory 
*phone, and swung toward me. 

“T might ha’ known she’d be workin’. 
She always is. I really needn’t of asked, 
only I wanted to make sure. Here, Joe, 
take this man down. He wants to talk 
to Aunt Melissa.” 

Down the stairway I followed Joe, and 
out into a vast paved court flanked by in- 
terminable six story brick buildings with 
a million windows, more or less, that with 
blank and incurious eyes stared at the 
prison-like enclosure. 

We entered. Upon my senses burst such 
an avalanche of tumult as beggars descrip- 
tion. The whole cosmos clashed and 
racketed. That deluge of uproar almost 
stunned me. It was as if all the mowing 
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machines in the world had been shut up in 
that long, dismal grimy place, and had 
there suddenly gone mad, each trying to 
out clatter its neighbor. 

Joe led me straight into what seemed a 
madly interweaving tangle of belts, whir- 
ring wheels, thundering metals. Across 
the roaring room he guided me, then down 
an aisle between slam banging machines— 
and there stood Aunt Melissa. 

To Aunt Melissa’s ear the boy applied 
his mouth. By the movement of his lips 
I knew he was speaking; but though I 
stood close by and he shouted, no word 
reached me. 

Aunt Melissa, however, understood, 
and with a quick little half-displeased 
smile she turned her shining “specs” on 
me. I noted her prim yet kindly New 
England face—New England, yes, and 
one of the oldest native stock. That face 
contrasted strongly with the thousand other 
faces in the weaving room. 

Joe managed to convey my message, 
that I wanted to talk with her about her 
life and work. 

“See yuh this noon, when the mill shuts 


down!” bellowed Joe at my ear. “Wait 
at the gate.” 
KILLING an hour or so, I wandered 


about, forming some idea of this particu- 
lar corner of New England. ’Tis not 
enough to know New England’s lakes and 
hills, her forests, mountains, beaches, 
crags, headlands and harbors. To be 
thorough, one must likewise see her mill- 
towns. There you shall see our elms droop 
and look dingy, our maples grow sad; 
there you shall behold rivers and canals 
flow scummed with  scabrous-clotting 
chemicals, with sawdust or with cotton 
lint. There you shall learn how man has 
done his best (and a strong best it is) to 
destroy the natural beauty that is New 
England’s richest heritage. 

Presently Aunt Melissa came, a little 
slower than most of the weavers, yet 
“right spry” at that. In brown skirt and 
black waist, dotted with white and threaded 




































with lint, and with her “specs” gleaming 
in the noonday, she looked neat and chip- 
per. She smiled, disclosing an array of 
store teeth, and together we walked up 
the ugly, commercialized street that bears 
the title “Main.” Aunt Melissa’s voice 
and bearing were of a woman no more than 
sixty. Impossible to believe her close to 
eighty. 

We crossed the street, shiffled up dark 
stairs, worn and dusty. Aunt Melissa 
fumbled with a key, and so admitted me to 
all the home that her old age had still re- 
tained. Very neat it was, and very, very 
plain. .. . just a tiny box of a place, that 
had space enough for an iron bed, a gas 
stove, a chair, and an imitation-oak clothes 
press on the right; a wash stand, little 
table, chair and trunk on the left. The 
air hung close, frowsty. A hymnal on the 
table was much in evidence. Without that 
hymnal and its implications, I wondered 
what Aunt Melissa’s attitude might be to- 
ward this life, here below. For seventy-six 
is an age when some women might prefer 
to slack off a bit, laboring hard (let us 
say), only seven or eight hours daily, in- 
stead of ten and a half; an age when a 
weekly income of six dollars or even less 
might seem a trifle straitened. 

Yet Aunt Melissa didn’t appear to mind 
the long hours or the short pay. Nor did 
her isolation fret her, nor yet her bleak 
future holding nothing in store but a col- 
lapse in harness. Oh, a jewel of a worker, 
she! 

“And is it true, Mrs. Hodgdon, that 
you’re really doing full time at the mill?” 

“Tand sakes, yes!” she answered 
proudly, settling into one of the chairs and 
fixing me with that spectacled gaze. Her 
hands—ah hands eloquent of endless labor! 
—-she laid upon the chair-arms, bent fin- 
gers almost unable to relax. ‘O’ course I 
am. Why not? My land, nothin’ the 
matter with me! Im good fer it, ain’t 
I? [ve lived longer ’n all but one o’ them 
as started with me, but I’m still hyperin’ 
along. O’ course, I can’t tend six looms, 








no more, like I used to. Six is what the 
other girls tends, but four looms is all I 
can manage now. An’ ¢hey earn me all I 
need .... nearly.” 

A little pause and then she began speak- 
ing again. 

“Yes,” and she settled back into her 
rocker, “I’m the oldest woman weaver in 
this country, an’ mebbe in the whole 
nameable world. I started weavin’ in 
the old days when the mills let out sale- 
wuck, to be done at home. Ben right in 
the same mill now, more’n fifty-six years. 
Come in, before the Civil War. Married 
but still kep’ to wuck. When I begun, 
there wa’n’t much diffrence between the 
machine looms an’ the old hand-looms I 
was used to. They was ’most all built of 
wood then . . think o’ that, willye?” 

“Like the mill? Sartain I like the mill! 
An’ the manager, he likes me, I reckon. 
’Cause anyhow, he keeps me. I'd ruther 
be there ’n anywhere’s else. They’re all 
so good to me, gimme all the wuck I can 
do. ’Course, I’m beat out every night, 
when I git home.” 

Her eyes a moment flickered about the 
gray bleakness of that tiny room. 

“T jest couldn’t live without my looms! 
They’re kind o’ like a stimulant to me. 
Why they make finer music fer me than 
anythin’ else in the world. There’s a 
Rooshian feller lives upstairs, an’ plays 
the fiddle. Plays fine too. But I tell him 
I like my looms better ’n most of his tunes. 
I think if they took my looms away from 
me, I’d peg right out. They’re all I got 
to care fer, now.” 

“So you’re a widow?” 

“Land, yes; ’most twenty year. I got 
a boy over fifty, an’ a grandson ’most nine- 
teen. I ben a wife, mother an’ grand- 
mother, an’ I guess I know all the joys 
of life.” 

“Don’t you sometimes feel you’d like 
to go and live with your son, and have him 
take care of you?” 

“No, sir! I reckon if he looks out fer 
his own self an’ family that’s doin’ enough. 
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I’d ruther be independent, every time. 
This here bein’ took care of is all bugbite 
an’ moonshine. Let everybody look after 
’emselves, that’s my idee!” 

A tightening of the lips, a stiffening of 
the twisted hands, bespoke the spirit of 
Aunt Melissa. After a little pause: 

“T don’t want nothin’ but jest to wuck, 
an’ ef they only let me have my looms till 
I die, P’ll die happy.” 

TOGETHER we left her drab little 
room and clumped down the dusty stairs. 
At the street door, I paused for a final 
word. 

“T suppose it gets to be a habit, after 
fifty six years. But tell me, do you think 
you’re paid enough? And how about a 
pension? In England and in some other 
countries, you’d be getting a pension or an 
old age allowance.” 

“So? Well, J don’t want nothin’ the 
like o’ that! All I want is they should let 
me keep on wuckin’. An’ about my pay— 
the mill folks has got to make their money, 
ain’t they, or they couldn’t pay me a dollar 
a day. I leave all the pay, to my bosses. 
They know what they can afford. It’s our 
place to let them settle that. 

“Folks as goes on strikes fer more pay, 
an’ all, deserves to starve. All I’m worry- 
in’ about is that they’ll shut down the mills 
or turn me off. Whatever in this Lord’s 
world ’d become o’ me, if—anythin’ was 
to happen? God knows!” 

A shade of terrible apprehension crossed 
the old New England woman’s face as she 
turned again toward her beloved mill. 

“Thar’s the bell now,” she announced, 
“T must be hyperin’. Thanks ever so much, 
fer comin’ to see me—an’ goodbye!” 

As I went then my thoughts were long, 
long thoughts; but what the content of 
them was, shall not be writ down here. 


“Development and maintenance 
of a loyal, aggressive organization 
who believe in their company, to 
whom work is a pleasure, and to 
whom extraordinary accomplish- 
ment is a personal ambition” is the 
corner stone of industrial success, 
Mr. Chapple declared, in part. 
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On November 22nd last, a special recreation session 
of the Tenth Anniversary New England Conference under 
the auspices of the New England Council, was held. Owing 
to the unusual interest of New Englanders in this subject 
at the present time, YANKEE here presents Mr. Ripley’s 
personal report of same. We would like to hear from our 
readers on this subject. 


= TO A BOOKLET, entitled 
“More Dollars for New England” handed 
to us when we came into this session, the 
“income of the recreation industry in New 
England has been some $400,000,000 an- 
nually .... since 1932 a total of $150,000 
has been spent by the Recreational De- 
velopment Committee of the New Eng- 
land Council, thanks to the enthusiastic 
support of the business community . 
In December, 1934, the results of the pri- 
vately financed campaign were brought to 
the attention of the Governors-elect of the 
six New England states. At a second con- 
ference in February, 1935, the Governors 
voted unanimously to appropriate $100,- 
000 subject to the approval of their legis- 
latures. By September, 1935, each state 
had made available its proportionate share 
(proportionate to its percentage of taxable 
valuation of property used for recreational 
purposes in New England: Maine, $20,- 
000; New Hampshire, $17,800; Ver- 
mont, $6,700; Massachusetts, $34,800; 
Rhode Island, $11,500; and Connecticut, 
$9,500).” 

Also, according to this booklet, “the 
vacationist dollar in New England goes; 
20 cents to Transportation, 20 cents to Ac- 
commodations, 25 cents to Retail Stores, 21 
cents to Food, 8 cents to Amusements, and 
6 cents to Confections.” 

It would be interesting to know, was the 
thought which occurred to us at once, just 
how much of this dollar New England ac- 






























tually receives. Certainly many of New 
England’s chain and department stores are 
not New England owned, any more than 
are many of the transportation companies, 
oil companies, automobile companies, thea- 
tres, and the like. Also, it would be in- 
teresting to know, for example, wherein, 
a private estate owner, or any particular 
New England citizen who does not have a 
stake in the recreational profits, stands to 
benefit by these expenditures of public 
funds. Offhand we would say that Mr. 
Average Citizen probably stands to gain a 
good deal more than he stands to lose. On 
the other hand, we can see how the direct 
gainers, i. e. filling stations, hotels, drug 
stores, gift shops, etc. probably stand to 
gain a larger proportionate share of the 
income produced by these expenditures 
than the indirect; i. e., textile mills, 
summer residents already here, shoe manu- 
factories, paper companies, et al. Cer- 
tainly, it is of no gain to the farmer to 
have more customers at the local store buy- 
ing Minnesota canned chicken. 

Colonel William A. Barron of Craw- 
ford Notch, N. H., chairman, opened the 
session. He characterised the action of 
the six New New England Governors in 
creating the joint state fund as “the most 
remarkable cooperative program yet to 
make its appearance in New New Eng- 
land.” .... “The privately subscribed 
fund will continue to be raised and used 
in coordination with the state fund ..” 
.. « “If this cooperation is good for re- 
creation, why is it not good for industry 
and agriculture as well?” 

Ernest N. Smith, ex. vice pres. of the 
AAA of Washington, D. C.: “In years 
gone by you N. E. people looked upon your 
territory as a garden spot for your exclusive 
enjoyment .. but you have come a long 
way since then. And as usual you have 
mixed your N. E. brains with natural re- 
sources and created a new product which 
will pay you huge dividends.” According 
to a survey of 700 automobile associations, 
“accommodations were reported good, 





prices reasonable in the main.” In some 
cases “accommodations were difficult to 
find on holidays, they closed too early.” ... 
“25% of the better resorts had too high 
prices ..” The chief appeal of New Eng- 
land is in sailing, swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, and eating, and good roads. 

Comments: Mr. George Russell . . “‘it 
is the duty of N. E. to see that visitors 
get full value for their dollar.” 

C. W. Winslow, Hartford: the 178 
tourists booths in N. E. are of great value 
to the tourist. 

The third address of the session was by 
Goodrich Murphy, of the New Haven 
Railroad: The largest single market for 
winter sports fans is the “New York mar- 
ket,” and ninety per cent of the appeal is 
a skiing appeal. For example, the mem- 
bers of the Amateur Ski Club of New 
York will spend $400 to $500 each in one 
season on transportation alone. This win- 
ter seventy-five members of this club will 
spend ten days between Stowe and Wood- 
stock, Vermont. New locations being 
opened up are South Lee, Pittsfield, and 
Norfolk. 

Comments: Charles Day, Rangeley Dis- 
trict, Maine: We had one snow train all 
last year; namely, to Bridgton. 

McCarthy, Maine Central R. R.: 
Maine has not as yet aroused the local in- 
terest the way, for example, N. H. has. 
We ran 3 trains to Fryeburg. There is 
considerable interest at Rumford. Carni- 
vals will not attract outsiders . . those who 
come from outside do not want to be specta- 
tors . . the carnival is a device to attract 
local interest. 

Greaton, Maine Dev. Com: On Mon- 
day next there will be a state wide con- 
ference at the State House on Winter 
Sports. The Portland Ski Club is active 
now. Ossipee Mt. in Waterville is being 
opened up, as is Mt. Pleasant in Denmark. 

Wilder, Woodstock, Vt.: Our Rotary 
Club is taking a great interest in the de- 
velopment of winter sports facilities at 
Woodstock. 
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Shorey, Gorham, N. H.: We should 
do more to develop the N. Y. market. 

Peirce, Rhode Island: We are not mis- 
sing any bets down our way for develop- 
ing winter sports. We have facilities. 

David S. Austin, 2nd: Parking problem 
is still unsolved. 

Frederick Cook. Sect’y State of Mass.: 
Berkshires are the most accessible to New 
York market. We got started late this 
year. 

Charles Brown: Cape Cod, Westerly, 
and Newport: Our research department 
is investigating possibilities of air condi- 
tioned roller skating rinks for winter 
sports fans. 

Dr. Beck, Newport: There are other 
winter sports besides skiing such as curling 
clubs, hockey, dog racing, figure skating, 
frost biting, and borax skiing. 

The concluding address of the group 
session was an informal talk by Frank A. 
Black, former Advertising Director of 
Filene’s: New England might be con- 
sidered as a large department store against 
which foreign travel is the chief competi- 
tion and in which state lines have no bear- 
ing. 

Conclusions: This session was of un- 
told value to those who attended as well 
as to New England as a whole. The re- 
creation business is’ a capricious trade at 
best and sessions of this kind will do much 
to improve and hold it. More research, 
we think, was indicated. For instance, 
the opinions of the officers of the various 
ski clubs in the N. E. as well as the N. Y. 
markets should be of great value. The 
opinions of various N. E. real estate owners 
should be taken into account. Also, great 
care should be taken to see that the N. E. 
Council does not duplicate, needlessly, the 
work which individual states, corporations, 
and persons are doing along these lines. 
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If it is not convenient for you to see 
me to pay your taxes, send me a postal 
card and I will call on you. 

FRED H. ACKERMAN. 
—Bristol Enterprise 





Yankees 
in Washington 


UW...» CONGRESS CONVENES, the 
South may or may not be in the saddle, 
but New England is always on the job. 

For instance, there is Wallace H. White 
Jr., of Maine. He isa slenderly built man 
with a pleasant face and a crescent-shaped 
smile, who parts his straight abundant grey 
hair in the middle, and wears stiff collars 
so immaculate that they look as if they had 
just been glazed. By avocation he is a 
sportsman, with a special penchant for 
fly-fishing and duck-shooting. His ear- 
liest, as well as his fondest memories, are 
centered in fishing at Rangeley Lakes, 
while his grandfather walked up and down 
along the shore, smoking a big black cigar 
and criticizing his casting. But his grand- 
father, the late William P. Frye, President 
pro tempore of the Senate, taught him how 
to win elections as well as how to catch 
fish—as a matter of fact, the technique is 
not dissimilar. In 1916 Wallace White 
was elected to the 66th Congress, and he 
was reelected to each succeeding Congress 
through the 71st. In 1930 he entered the 
Senate himself. But when he is in Wash- 
ington his rod and gun repose on the top- 
most shelf on his closet. He follows the 
three rules for success laid down by some 
famous preceptor whose name has escaped 
me but whose mandates are inescapable. 

Wallace White is said to serve on more 
committees than any one member of the 
Senate. His service on all of them is con- 
scientious, painstaking and able. But if 
you pin him down to his pets, he confesses 
to a partiality to those in which his predilec- 
tion for matters pertaining to fisheries, 
communications, and shipping can find the 
most vent. He was largely responsible for 
the conservation legislation passed in 1924 
to protect the salmon fisheries of Alaska, 
for the radio legislation passed in 1927 
which has become the basic radio law of 
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the United States, and for the shipping act 
of 1928 safeguarding the American Mer- 
chant Marine. Speaking more locally, 
Maine has benefitted enormously through 
the river and harbor legislation, and 
through the five-year program for the de- 
velopment of fish hatcheries, in behalf of 
which he has been zealously active; and 
his theory relative to Canadian discrimina- 
tion against American ports has recently 
found concrete expression which should 
prove a godsend not only to Portland and 
Boston but to all North Atlantic ports. 
For the pledge which appears in the new 
trade agreement with Canada, to the effect 
that “the products of any non-empire coun- 
try shipped to Canada in transit through 
American ports will hereafter receive as 
favorable treatment by Canadian customs 
as if they had come directly to a Canadian 
port” may be laid straight to his door. 

Senator White is a Down-Easterner 
through background, through training, and 
through choice. He was born in Lewiston 
and educated at Bowdoin—of which he is 
now one of the overseers—and his present 
home is in Auburn—all of which, as any 
school boy can tell you, are within a few 
miles of each other. But he has by no means 
been limited in the numerous peregrinations 
which in the end always bring him back to 
Maine; he has served as an official delegate 
at conferences in points as far apart as 
Mexico City and Copenhagen, not to men- 
tion Paris, London and Geneva. He is 
Vice-President of the American group of 
the Interparliamentary Union. To all of 
these various points and positions he has 
gone equipped with Yankee stability and 
Yankee sense. Perhaps that is why his 
journeys have been so fruitful. For in this 
respect he may be said to embody the truth 
of the ancient proverb which adorns the 
facade of the Union Station in Washing- 
ton: “He that would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth 
of the Indies with him. So it is in travel- 
ing, a man must carry knowledge with him 
if he would bring home knowledge.” 
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ice YANKEE MINuTE Men, ft- 
tingly founded on Patriots’ Day, April 19, 
1935, is the rebuttal of John Shepard 3rd, 
President of The Yankee Network, to the 
scurrilous and ill-advised remarks that 
were made by a Cabinet Secretary about 
the paucity of intestinal fortitude pos- 
sessed by New Englanders. With an ad- 
visory committee of nearly one hundred 
representative Yankee business men and 
educators, and a combined membership of 
more than 22,000, The Yankee Minute 
Men now present a formidable front to 
the enemies of the six vigorously beautiful 
states that snuggle together against the 
rigors of a severe climate up in the North- 
eastern corner of these great United States. 
The organization is ready to lend its num- 
bers to any project that will help to pre- 
serve and advance New England’s indus- 
tries or institutions, as well as, of course, 
those of America as a whole. 

Recent Yankee Minute Men programs, 
broadcast over The Yankee Network on 
Saturday evenings, have been inspiring. On 
November 16 there was a Round-table dis- 
cussion of “The Business Outlook for New 
England”; another Round-table group, 
consisting of four nationally known ad- 
vertising executives, discussed their vo- 
cation and its relationship to Yankeeland 
on the 23rd; the last day of the month 
there were talks on the new Reciprocal 
Pact with Canada, which may make the 
City of Boston a much more important 
world seaport than it already is. On De- 
cember 7, Postal Problems in New Eng- 
land were discussed by a group of local 
postmasters; and on December 14 there 
was a symposium on the Motion Picture 
Industry. The programs are heard usually 
over Stations WNAC, WORC, WMAS, 
WLLH, WNBH, WDRC, WEAN, 
WICC, WFEA, WLBZ, and WRDO. 
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The Sportsmen’s Shows 






= DATE FROM the earliest 
days recorded in History. Roman Em- 
perors, surrounded by their courts and 
courtesans—and it must be admitted in 
the interests of accuracy that the latter 
formed the greater part of the retinue— 
applauded the circus of ancient times. 
Since then the Circus has spread until it 
covers the world. It is the most cosmopo- 
litan, the most international amusement in 
the annals of the world. 

But in New England a new form of 
entertainment—yes, and education, has 
sprung up to rival the circus as a gigan- 
tic, grand and gargantuan form of enter- 
tainment. Indigenous wholly to the soil 
of New England, until this year when it 
will spread on into New York itself, the 
Sportsmens Shows have become as “typi- 
cally New England” as are the dowagers 
of the Back Bay in Boston. 

Conceived in the fertile mind of the 
late Chester I. Campbell and carried on by 
Sheldon Fairbanks and Albert C. Rau, 
with the aid of state officials, government 
heads, railway and steamship companies, 
guides’ associations and what not, these 
Sportsmens Shows have become symbolical 





of all that is alluring and attractive in New 
England and have spread their tentacles to 
include the provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada in the list of their exhibitors and 
combatants. 

The Sportsmens Shows, this year to be 
held in Boston early in February, in Hart- 
ford the third week in February and in 
New York City the first week in March, 
embrace all of the winter, spring, summer 
and fall sports to be found in New Eng- 
land. 

From the great Northwoods of Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire and the 
snow clad hills and forests of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, along with some 
from the far off Hudson Bay country, come 
the pick of the guides, the champions of 
champions, to compete in such New Eng- 
land woodsman sports as log rolling, log 
sawing, canoe racing, canoe tilting, canoe 
humping, archery, pistol and rifle shoot- 
ing, ski jumping, fly casting and all the 
other sports common to the northernmost 
part of this nation and the maritime pro- 
vinces of Canada. 

Within the huge buildings utilized for 
the staging of these shows, in Boston its 
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Mechanics Building, in Hartford the State 
Armory and in New York the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, is built first of all a huge in- 
door lake, a tank 200 feet long and 84 
feet wide and this, surrounded with pine 
trees, shrubbery and foliage of the North 
woods, is so built as to create the perfect 
illusion of an out of doors lake, wherein 
are performed all of the various death de- 
fying, hair raising and thrilling feats 
engaged in by guides who are experts in 
their sports. 

Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
send down large delegations of native 
guides and these are augmented by the del- 
egations from Canada. The rivalry be- 
tween the states and the various provinces 
is More intensive and more deadly at times 
than that witnessed between rival colleges 
on the gridiron or the hockey fields. Each 
of these guides is truly a champion, for 
they have been picked because of their 
skill and cleverness and each is the holder 
of world’s records in his particular line of 
sports. For example, there is big Perry 
Green of Maine who has broken his own 
record for chopping in halves an eight 
inch square hardwood log so many times 
that it is difficult to keep accurate count of 
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his present day holding. In the Sports- 
mans Show at Hartford last year this same 
Perry Green displayed courage and nerve 
which no hero of the wars ever surpassed. 
In the midst of a wood chopping contest 
his axe slipped, clipping as it did so, a large 
part of epidermis and considerable muscle 
and bone from one of Green’s feet. With- 
out a sign that he had been injured, Green 
went ahead to win the match, establish 
another new record and to wave his hand 
to the big crowd in acknowledgment of 
the ovation which was his. Then he turned 
and walked from the platform and it was 
not until he had reached the ground floor 
level that bystanders discovered he had all 
but severed his foot and that his shoe was 
filled with his own gore. Green spent 
several weeks after that in a hospital but 
returned to the next show, the Guides’ 
Meet in Boston, to take again all the honors 
in his chosen field. 

There is Eber Peck and his younger 
brother Watson, of Nova Scotia, both 
rangy, lithe chaps who in the period when 
they are not acting as guides in the woods 
of their native province, are leaders in 
Sunday School and Scout work and who 
win the canoe races, the log rolling and 
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the battle royals with greatest of ease. 
Neither of these young men, incidentally, 
has a vice that one has been able to dis- 
cover. 

And Long Tom Currier from up New 
Hampshire way, who took up fly casting 
for the first time last year after a lifetime 
spent in hunting and woodsman’s sports, 
and went ahead with this new-to-him sport 
to carry off several medals. 

And New Hampshire also has that 
rarest of all things, a woman Guide, 
Miss Alice Reynolds, who has in open 
competition with her male competitors es- 
tablished her right to be considered a real 
champion. Miss Reynolds was a school 
teacher when she decided that a life in the 
open and the sports of the woods were 
nearer her idea of living. 

These guides range in ages from the 
youthful 17 year olds to the wrinkled and 
rugged veterans of the woods whose age 
is such that they never will confess it 
but who are nevertheless just as active to- 
day as their younger rivals. 

Each of the New England states has 
a mammoth space assigned at these shows 
for exhibits of the recreational and plea- 
sure giving opportunities of this Yankee 

















section while the Canadian participants 
have also their space, filled with wild life 
of the North, a real live Moose family, 
raccoons, bears, coyotes and lesser animals. 
Master decorators are hired to provide the 
setting and the background for these dis- 
plays and in most of the exhibits there are 
actual and running trout streams well 
stocked with the finny tribe. Celebrities 
from stage, screen, radio, and political life 
have been taken into these exhibits and 
permitted to catch their own trout and have 
them prepared for food before their very 
eyes while some master of the woods like 
Ross Kenney of Maine acts as chef. 

The Sportsmans Shows actually occupy 
more space than a showing of the largest 
tented circus, they are more diversified in 
their appeal, more colorful in their at- 
tractiveness and each year thousands upon 
thousands have visited these shows in Bos- 
ton. This year the idea has been, as we have 
said, carried on into the metropolis and 
New Yorkers will get their first glimpse 
of what a Sportsmans Show really is and 
that they will have brought to their 
visual senses the idea of New England’s 
own lure is certain; for each of the states 
has competent men in charge of the dis- 
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plays who explain to all visitors the idea, 
the easiest modes of transportation and the 
accommodations to be had in rugged camp 
or luxurious hotel. 

Governors of all the New England 
states, the Prime Minister of the Dominion 
and Governors General of Provinces come 
in all the majesty of their official glory 
to attend these Sportsmens Shows and in 
the cases of one or two governors this pomp 
and circumstance is of late sufficient to 
rival the famed Grand Entry of the larger 
circuses. 

Indians from the reservations come di- 
rect to the Sportsmens Shows to pitch their 
tents within the buildings and, in native 
costume, to ply their arts in making baskets, 
arrowheads, decorative bracelets and trin- 
kets of all kinds. Chief of ceremonies at 
these shows has been Nee-Dah-Beh, a full 
blood Penobscot Indian whose Call of the 
Loon has become famous in opening the 
night’s festivities. Nee-Dah-Beh, by the 
way, bears the distinction of being the only 
Indian who ever sang in Grand Opera and 
this product of the Maine woods has a 
voice which has long been the envy of 
many of the white brethren of operatic 
troupes. 





Canoe clubs from various sections of 
New England enter in competition also 
at these shows and paddle their way about 
the indoor lake with many a spill but with 
much skill. 

This year a new feature has been added 
in the sensational Ski jumps, down a slide 
80 feet in length and with a leap which 
carries the daring jumpers over the lake. 
Specially prepared ski runways and slides 
will be constructed, all designed to be prac- 
tical in the heated buildings where the 
shows take place. 

Organizing a Sportsmens Show is a real 
task and hardly is one year’s show con- 
cluded before the work of preparing the 
next show is in progress. ‘Thousands of 
miles are covered by the men representing 
the Campbell-Fairbanks organization in 
their efforts to find the latest and greatest 
in thrills and sensations for these big events. 

Truly “Yankee” in every detail, the 
Sportsmens Shows whether staged in Bos- 
ton, New York or Hartford, typify New 
England to the nth degree and give thou- 
sands of visitors an opportunity of viewing 
the assets of these New England states 
under most charming and comfortable sur- 
roundings and atmospheric conditions. 
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At first the idea of collecting covered 
bridges seems a bit startling and you won- 
der how any person, no matter how great 
his enthusiasm, can display a covered bridge 
in a cabinet in his living-room or even 
place it out-of-doors behind the rock gar- 
den! To be sure, he might turn it into 
a summer home as one woman has done 
in the town of Webster or use it for part 
of a gift shop in the manner of a Campton 
resident. But the bridge collector does 
nothing of the kind. He follows the 
highways along the Pemigewasset, the 
Connecticut, the Souhegan, the Saco and 
Bearcamp Water to obtain photographs 
and to make pencil drawings and paintings 
of standing bridges, and at country auc- 
tions buys stereopticon views or a stray 
picture or two of those which have been 
demolished. He pores over town histor- 
ies in libraries, or travels into the country 
to talk with old residents in an attempt 
to gather material on the subject. More- 
over, he exchanges items with other col- 
lectors and his friends send him postcards 
of the bridges in their parts of the state. 
Finally, he files his material in scrapbooks, 
which, if his enthusiasm gets the better 
of his judgment, threaten to overrun the 
house. 

He hears fascinating stories told of 
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the great stagecoaches which rumbled 
through them; of the droves of cattle, 
sheep, swine and turkeys on their way to 
market; of the occasional caravan with 
its polar bear, llama, camel and cage of 
monkeys, heralded by a gaily playing band 
of music; of the elephants which are said 
to have crashed through a covered bridge 
in Cheshire County; of the barrels of rum 
consumed during their construction; of 
the love-letters hidden in their timbers; of 
the children who danced and played in 
their shadows. 

The waterways of New Hampshire 
were her first natural highways. The 
Indians followed the Connecticut and the 
Androscoggin and carried their furs and 
pelts down the Piscataqua to the truck- 
house of the Laconia Company. Up these 
streams, as well as the Merrimack, Pemi- 
gewasset and Baker Rivers, went the scouts 
who preceded the stream of white settlers 
from Massachusetts. Men who felt that 
they were crowded in the Bay Colony made 
homes along the Squamscott and the 
Cochecho. Fords 
were used in sparsely settled regions for 
years. As late as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Timothy Dwight, President of Yale 
College, described a deep ford made danger- 
ous by smooth, slippery stones and by the 





swift current of the Ammonoosuc River. 
Across the wading-places of the more pla- 
cid streams nearer the coast, stepping- 
stones sometimes were placed in the Eng- 
lish manner for the accommodation of peo- 
ple who walked to church or to mill. A 
range of these convenient steps across the 
channel of Oyster River and the marsh in 
the present town of Lee gave to the high- 
way later made over them the quaint name 
of Stepping-Stones Road. 

Ferries were used to carry passengers, 
livestock and freight over the larger 
streams, and, in the colonial and the pro- 
vincial periods were very important in 
transportation. 

Early laws regulating them were very 
strict. The person who wished to run one 
was obliged to ask for a special license 
“first had and obtained from their ma- 
jestys’ justices in quarter sessions of that 
county where such ferry is.” 

Fares, or prizes as they were called, 
were set by the court and varied accord- 
ing to the nature and breadth of the water 
passed over and could be collected, not 
only in currency, but also in “country ex- 
change” of] corn or wheat. As early 
as 1641 rates were set at Carr’s Ferry, 
which was the first to cross the Merrimack, 
for great cattle, calves, yearlings, goats 
and hogs, and the regulations provided that 
“af any be forced to swim over their horses 
for want of a good boat they shall pay 
nothing.” 
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The legislature, at a later date, granted 
charters for ferries, and, in 1799, we find 
that Daniel Bushey asked for the right to 
keep one across the Pemigewasset “wear 
pines hill in Bridgewater” because “it is 
almost impossible to cross said river with 
horses unless they are swimmed by side 
of canoes.” 

Early ferry-keepers were men of stand- 
ing in their community. Henry Sherburne 
who married “little Beck,” daughter of 
Ambrose Gibbons, the faithful agent of 
Captain John Mason, kept a ferry and 
an eating-house for the accommodation of 
people journeying to Great Island, the 
Province of Maine, Rowe’s Landing and 
Strawberry Bank.* Thomas Trickey, a 
settler at Bloody Point, now in the town of 
Newington, and one of the largest tax- 
payers in his community, was the first 
ferryman between Dover Point and Bloody 
Point. This ferry was operated for seventy 
years by the Trickey family when it was 
sold to Captain John Knight, a refugee 
French Huguenot. It is shown on the old 
maps as both Trickey’s and Knight’s Ferry 
and was also known as Bloody Point Ferry. 

Daniel Warner of Claremont 
who ran the ferry over Sugar River, 
where later stood the famous Lottery 
Bridge, was a picturesque character. To 
the Dartmouth students passing on their 
way to the wilderness college he was known 
as “Mr. Charon,” a title which did not 
please him. 
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Book Talk 


Listen in at the Yankee Review Hour over Station 
WFEA at 5:30 P, M., January 2, 1936, Mrs. Schrader 
will describe more books to you then. 


UU... Is A BOOK? If you have not been 
quite sure you will be able to find out by reading 
a book of that name edited by Dale Warren 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $3). The editor quotes 
R. L. Duffus who observed “A book is only one 
half an equation of which the other half is the 
individual reading it.” 

Living as we do in a hyper-controversial pe- 
riod we need to recognize all the light intended 
to clarify our vision and thus render us intelli- 
gent enough to assist in a way out. 

I shall speak of three books which perhaps 
portray better than any others the differing view- 
points that sway us hither and thither. They are 
“Land of the Free” by Herbert Agar (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $3.50), “You, Utilities and the 
Government” by Ernest Greenwood (Appleton- 
Century $2), “Government in Business” by Stu- 
art Chase. (Macmillan $2). These three books 
might well be read simultaneously in order to 
weigh the arguments on some of the weightiest 
points as they occur. Agar in “The Land of the 
Free” aims to set before us cold facts shorn of all 
rosy coloring. He starts with the contrasting 
policies of Hamilton and Jefferson; the former 
holding to the then prevailing British view of 
having wealth concentrated in the hands of a 
few; the latter believing in a new and Ameri- 
can policy of every man owning property. The 
writer leaves no doubt as to his conviction that 
the American goal lies in the direction of indi- 
vidual property ownership. He laments over 
our boast of the high standard of living when the 
evidence of mass misery is so apparent. While 
readers may scent communism this notion is dis- 
pelled by his strong condemnation of it. His is 
a challenging call to see things with your eyes 
open. 

The author of “You, Utilities and the Gov- 
ernment” sets out to give evidence on the one 
hand of common benefits that have accrued to 
our people through the Utilities and Holding 





Companies and on the other to show the bungling 
and costliness whenever Government has at- 
tempted to run business. Some of the recent big 
Government undertakings are held up as ex- 
amples and arguments are piled up purporting 
to prove that the cost to the people will vastly 
over-tower that now paid to the holding com- 
panies. A point is likewise made of the uneco- 
nomical procedure of the Government in its 
duplicating new construction and abandoning 
millions of dollars worth of existing equipment. 
While admitting that without doubt there have 
been unscrupulous holding companies which 
should be eliminated, Mr. Greenwood is con- 
vinced that Government in business will be dis- 
astrous to the country’s welfare. 

Stuart Chase, who has contributed much to 
the needed enlightenment, writes dispassion- 
ately about what he feels must evolve in order 
to set right a long recognized wrong. In his 
“Government in Business” he very clearly shows 
that while we feel that some of the recent social 
changes as well as those in the offing are new and 
have come upon us suddenly, are not new at all 
nor have they appeared suddenly. In many 
countries Government has conducted business on 
a large scale and what is more has done so suc- 
cessfully. In our own country we have not 
hesitated to permit state water systems, city 
sewer, fire and health departments. Nor has 
there been any desire on the part of capital to 
deny governmental management of the Post Of- 
fice, surely a big business. Stuart Chase speaks 
of the relationship of the A.A.A. and the pro- 
cessing tax in terms of the Government having 
socialized the losses and argues therefrom that 
the socializing of profits is but a logical next step. 
He belittles the generally expressed fear that 
everything governmental must of necessity be 
dishonest and his argument to prove the con- 
trary is rather convincing. 

Mr. Chase does not pretend to know the an- 
swer but is certain of the trend from whence there 
will be no swerving. 






























































it is read- 
ily apparent that the producers are making good 
their promise of last year to put away threadbare 
cocktail and bedroom plots in favor of literature 
that has stood the test of time. The movie-going 
public demanded it. 

Five years ago no one would have dared to 
prophesy that Warner Brothers or anyone else 
could afford to speculate a million or so on 
Shakepeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
But that is precisely what they have done, and 
they have probably turned out one of the few 
sensations since “Birth of the Nation.” It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not they will get 
their money back. 

The cast includes James Cagney, Anita Louise, 
Hugh Herbert, Verree Teasdale, Mickey 
Rooney, Joe E. Brown and Olivia de Havilland. 
Then, too, there’s also Frank McHugh, Grant 
Mitchell, Dick Powell, Ian Hunter, Jean Muir, 
Hobart Cavanaugh, Victor Jory and Ross 
Alexander. 

Many of these actors are delving into Shakes- 
peare for the first time. Under the hand of 
Max Reinhardt they could not fail to give imagi- 
native performances. If for nothing else, stupen- 
dous scenery and Mendelssohn’s music taken 
into wise consideration, the picture should be re- 
membered for introducing the comparatively un- 
known Miss de Havilland, a winsome little lady 
with great promise. 

Should this, the first important venture of 
Shakespeare before a camera, prove successful, 
it is more than likely further attempts will be 
made to bring the bard to the screen. 

I Live My Life—M-G-M—Joan Crawford 
living it about as she has in every other 
picture, with many fine feathers and of 
course Jessie Ralph from Boston and Brian 
Aherne in the cast. 

Last Days of Pompeii—RKO—Not the old 
Bulwer-Lytton story you used to read, but 
a wild bacchanal of good photography and 
Pompeian jitters. 

Mutiny on the Bounty—M-G-M—W orth twice 
the price you'll probably have to pay. A 





roaring saga of life on a trading ship. 

Charles Laughton, Franchot Tone, Clark 

Gable and a brief but choice piece of acting 

by Dudley Digges. 

She Couldn’t Take It—Columbia—Walter 
Connolly, much saddened by Joan Bennett 
and the rest of his family, goes to prison 
and dies there. Then George Raft comes 
in just when you may be thinking of going 
out. 

Little America—Paramount—Part of 24 miles 
of film shot on the Byrd expedition. Some- 
thing every boy and girl in the country 
should see. And they should take their 
elders for a painless lesson in current his- 
tory. 

The Affair of Susan—Universal—Timeworn 
though highly amusing vehicle for the 
fluttery-handed Zasu Pitts; Coney Island 
is the locale and Walter Catlett a very fool- 
ish menace. 

Shipmates Forever—Cosmopolitan-Warner— 
Ruby Keeler and Dick Powell is another 
seasonal vintage of the Annapolis theme. 
Lewis Stone with a restrained performance, 
and “true to the navy” music. Probably 
worth the admission. 

The Three Musketeers—RKO—The Dumas’ 
story; and a grand evening’s entertainment. 
Swords, snuff, intrigue and buskins. 

The Crime of Dr. Crespi—Republic—Poe’s 
“Premature Burial” in celluloid; and the 
kind of yarn that makes you pull up your 
feet in bed on a foggy night. 

Frecklee—-RKO—A pretty dull adaptation of 
Gene Stratton Porter. Virginia Weilder is 
the child actress who may surprise you. 

The Crusades—Paramount—A costume picture 
in every sense of the word which Cecil B. 
DeMille has again turned out with lavish 
hand. A skeleton plot and two hours of 
spectacle. 

G Men—First National—The trigger tongued 
James Cagney at work with Robert Arm- 
strong and Ann Dvorak on a very much 
over-discussed government theme. But a 
good show with all that. 

Oil For the Lamps of China—First National— 
This isn’t the book as you read it a year or 
so ago, but First National can well be proud 
of it as a picture. Mervyn LeRoy directed 
and Josephine Hutchinson’s performance 
joins the classics. See it by all means if 
you haven’t already. 

Page Miss Glory—Warners—Stay home and 

knit. 

































From Gerard Miller of Michigan, 
comes this “damyankee” story: 

It had been forty years since old uncle 
Eph had come down out of the hills and 
as he stood in the doorway of Johnson’s 
Cross Roads Emporium, at Red House, 
Kentucky, the first automobile he had ever 
seen went zooming up the road toward 
Squigg’s Corners. 

“Sakes alibe, Marse Johnsing!” he ex- 
claimed to the merchant prince, who never 
stopped his whittling, “wot’s dat?” 

“Oh, jest one o’ them ortemobiles,” 
answered the sage, as he kept on whittling. 

“Well, who made it, Marse Johnsing— 
de debbil?” 

“Wuss than that, Eph—them pesky 
Yankees!” was the reply. 

“Lawdy, Lawdy! Now, wa’n’t dat jes’ 
like em? Back dere in ’sebenty-six dey 
freed de kentry, an’ den in ’sixty-t’ree dey 
freed de darkies, an’ yere dey goes a-freein’ 
de hosses an’ mules!” 





Miss Belle Lamprey of Melrose, Mass., 
submits this story, which the Collector 
hopes will encourage the unearthing of 
other Yankee stories of this nature: 

My grand-uncle Uri was a severe, steely 
man with eyes of glacial blue, a handsome 
nose and close-shut mouth. As I remem- 
ber, his appearance became no less for- 
bidding when he lowered his overhanging 
brows and the crease between his eyes grew 
more deep. 

His keen mind made him an excellent 
lawyer and soon earned him the place of 
councillor for the state, in which position 
he became a fairly important influence in 
his district. 





All this, as you see, indicates that he 
was not a man easily given to flights into 
the supernatural. In fact, he often had 
expressed the idea that he had no interest 
whatsoever in anything which was not dis- 
tinctly tied to the earth. 

So, this little story, which he told me, 
is quite to be believed as the factual re- 
porting of a highly practical, totally mun- 
dane person: 

Uncle Uri slept peacefully until almost 
daylight when he was suddenly awakened 
by a dim figure hovering over the foot of 
his bed. Immediately he recognized it as 
a certain old woman, dead for many years, 
whom he had once befriended against the 
townspeople’s accusations that she was a 
witch. I have forgotten her name, which 
perhaps is just as well. 

Now, she called gently to my uncle in 
a whisper, so that his sleeping wife would 
not awaken. “Uri, Uri,” she said. “Get 
up! Your oxen have been stolen. Hurry 
and go forthem. Hurry! I will go before 
you and point out the way.” 

My uncle was deeply impressed. He 
could see the old woman plainly. He 
arose at her bidding, dressed himself hur- 
riedly, went down stairs and out to his 
barn where he found as she had said, that 
his fine pair of oxen were gone. 

Quickly he harnessed his horse and 
started out of his yard, following the figure 
which glided along before him. 

They went along at a good pace through 
the town and out onto what was then called 
the “Lafayette Road” and on southward. 
The figure before him grew fainter and 
fainter as the sky began to lighten and 
finally it dissolved into the dawn. 

But Uncle Uri kept on going until he 
came to a fork in the road at which place 
he became puzzled as to where he should 
go. At the fork was a house and out of it 
just then came a woman carrying in her 
hands two milk cans. 

“Have you seen any one with a pair of 
oxen pass by this way?”, he asked the 


woman. 








“Yes, a man went by a short while ago 
driving a pair of fine oxen ’s ever I saw. 
He took that road.” And she pointed out 
the way. 

My uncle drove for some little distance 
along the indicated road and came event- 
ually to a place that he knew was owned 
by a butcher. He arrived just in time to 
see the man dispatching one of his oxen 
which fell with a thud to the ground. 

Uncle Uri angrily shouted to the thief 
of a butcher, who, in his occupation, had 
not seen nor heard my uncle approach. 

The man’s face expressed frightened 
concern. He knew my uncle’s temper and 
realized that he could expect no mercy 
in this case. So, forced to make the best of 
a bad matter, he paid what was demanded 
for the dead animal. 

My uncle drove the other ox home and 
from that time on he never openly ex- 
pressed a disbelief in this “spook non- 


sense.” 


The Collector occasionally thinks about 
old Hank Cram and remembers what a 
handy fellow he was with the English 
language. Even at district school number 
two he showed an early fluency for read- 
ing, coupled with a magnificent scorn for 
the non-essentials—punctuation and such. 
So the old primer-piece, “This is a worm. 
Do not tread on it or it may bite you,” 
Hank read off with easy confidence like 
this: “This is a warm doughnut. Tree 
done it or it may bite you.” 

Thus did Hank begin to earn for him- 
self a permanent berth in the local hall of 
fame. There was the comment he made 
about Will’s girl, for instance. “I hope 
odorously that she will marry that city 
fella,” he said. “A fine fella, a fine fella. 
He’s both laborious and congealed.” 

And sure enough, the odorous hope was 
realized. At the wedding, when Will’s 
girl tried to get her neighbors to sign in a 
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little memory book which she was to take 
with her to the city, she found that she 
was having very little success and therefore 
enlisted Hank’s help. This, of course, ap- 
pealed to Hank Cram, always the master- 
of-ceremonies. “Sure Ill do it, my girl,” 
he said. “Sure Pll doit. [ll get them all 
to sign their autobiographies in this here 
little book, or die in the contempt.” 


The Collector feels that one of the rac- 
iest revelations of Yankee life in the past, 
is the Yankee gravestone. Every now and 
then among the stones planted on sun and 
shade-spattered hillsides, one comes across 
a real Yankee vignette, personal and local, 
with a Yankee admixture of humor and 
sadness, severity and mildness, and often 
that “eccentric” or individual note which 
so distinctly belongs to New England. 

This one, for instance: “Here lies 
Father, who fought with the Devil all his 
life and in the end the Devil got him.” 

And this, a case of good Yankee thrift 
combined with the highest of sentiment; 
the stone cutter evidently found that his 
message was a hair too long for the face 
of the stone, so it read: 

“Here lies Grace. 


Thin.” 


The “e” was neatly cut, around the 
corner of the stone. 

The Collector can well remember Aunt 
Nellie, thrifty as only a New England 
farmer’s wife can be. While her family 
had always been of the Governing Class 
(selectmen, moderators and such) Aunt 
Nellie believed in thrift in the education 
line as well. She was often heard to re- 
mark concerning her son, “Orrin ’s na- 
turally smart, and he don’t want to waste 
too much time with his schoolin’. But I 
do want him to have enough education so’s 
he can do sums well enough to hold town 
office in good shape!” 


Oh, Lord, she is 














= Mass. is a city built 
upon seven hills. Some of these hills were 
fortified during the Revolution. 

The first successful cotton mill in this 
country was the Slater Mill, established 
at Pawtucket, R. I., in 1793. 

The highest battle monument in the 
world is located at Bennington, Vt. 

Samuel Morey of Orford, N. H., ob- 
tained a patent for 


UANKEE Facts and Dates 





by J. Edwin Gott 


John Dickson, born at Keene, N. H., 
at one time a member of Congress, made 
the first anti-slavery speech in Congress 
in 1835. 

At Webster, N. H., there is a house 
made of an old wooden covered bridge. 
While geographically in Webster, its tele- 


phone is listed under Salisbury, post-office 
address is Penacook, 





the application of 
steam to locomotion in 


1795. He built a 


novice open 


January Calendar 
Jan. 1—Mt. Greylock Ski Club, Pittsfield, Mass.— 


nearest telegraph con- 
nection is at Boscawen 
and the railroad sta- 





1—Sled dog races—Tamworth, N. H., Out- 
8-10—Union Agricultural Meeting, Worces- 


9-10-11—Winter Sports Carnival—Plymouth, 
N. H. 


; Jan. 
steamboat and ran it oe Cun 
on the Connecticut in | Jan. 
1790. Fulton’s boat ‘tis ter, Danes. 
did not make its first 
Jan. 


trip until 1807. But 
credit for the first 
steamboat belongs to 
John Fitch who built 
one in 1786 although 
his was a failure. 
Early records of 
Orford show that 
Morey’s boat success- 
fully traversed the 
waters of the Connec- 
ticut and that Robert 
Fulton visited Orford 
to see Morey’s boat. 


Livingston. 





Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


11—Sled dog races—Plymouth, N. H., Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
12—Sled dog races—Meredith, N. H., Out- 
ing Club 
14-16—Annual Meeting Connecticut 
Grange, Hartford, Conn. 
14-17—Vermont Union Agricultural Meeting & 
Farm Products Show. Burlington, Vt. 
18—Woodstock Outing Club, Woodstock, N. H. 
—amateur inter-scholastic meet 
19—Sled dog races—Lancaster, N. H., Out- 
ing Club 
21-23—Annual meeting, Connecticut Dairy- 
men’s Ass’n, Hartford, Conn. 
25-26—Pittsfield Winter Carnival—incl. sled 
dog races 
29-30—Annual meeting, Conn. Vegetable 
Growers’ Ass’n, Bridgeport, Conn. 


State 








Morey later went 
to New York at the request of Fulton and 


is at Bagley. 

The founder of the 
Mormons, Joseph 
Smith, was born at 
Sharon, Vt., on De- 
cember 23, 1805. His 
family spent consider- 
able time there, dig- 
ging for possible 
hidden treasures. 

The first free school 
in America was estab- 
lished at Dedham, 
Mass., in 1645. 

In Croyden, N. H., 
may be found Corbin 
Park which is the 


largest park in the United States that is 
entirely surrounded by a fence. 


In January, 1717, Col. Stephen Dud- 
















“A crudely carved face with derisive, 
out-stuck tongue” displaced a sign denot- 
ing the Dutch claim to a part of Connecti- 
cut during its early days. 

The small town of Gay Head, Mass. 
is the scene of the last of the once com- 
mon harvest lands. Yearly the towns- 
people gather at the community-owned 
cranberry bogs to collect their share of the 
crop. 


ley purchased what is now Raymond, N. 
H. from an Indian named Penniwit, and 
his squaw Abigail. In spite of its having 
been bought 79 years previous to this date, 
the re-purchase was necessitated because 
the land had not been occupied and the 
Indians had therefore reclaimed it. 

New England’s first saw mill was 
erected at Berwick, Me., in 1634. 










































Swoppers Column 


All subscribers to Yankee who have 


anything genuine to swop are invited 
to use this column. Allowance: one 
insertion of not more than 4 lines per 
issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from 
the service of putting one swopper in 
touch with another, YANKEE assumes 


no responsibility. 


Will swop perfect Sandwich cathedral glass sugar 
bowl for large size Currier and Ives print of New 
England scene. State subject. J—1 


I have one Czecho-Slovakian forester’s fur hat— 
size 22 centimeters. Make me an offer. J—2 


This is what I want: Four ladder-back chairs, one 
Welch dresser, one maple lowboy, one maple double 
bed. Tell me what you want in return. J—3 


I'll swop a blue woolen parka, authentic pattern 
with grey fur around hood, in good condition, for 
some gourds, interesting house-plants (no geraniums, 
begonias or Patient Lucys need apply), a wool rug 
or anything that might interest me. J—4 


Maple syrup, fancy grade, will be exchanged for 
good winter apples. J—5 


Picture frames, made to order by an artist, will be 
exchanged for groceries, dry stove wood or farm 
produce. J—6 


I have some pottery and some woven straw and 
painted trays, which I'd like to swop for carrots, 
cabbages, apples or potatoes. J—7 


Are you interested in fine books? I have one of a 
limited edition: George Moore's “‘Storyteller’s Holi- 
day’. Name your swop. J—8 


One mahogany picture frame—round, about 6 
inches in diameter. Just the thing for George W. An- 


cestor. I want something frivolous and impractical. 
J—9 


Thirty time-tested and New England recipes: 
Brown bread, banana bread, maple syrup ice cream, 
salmon loaf, baked beans, date sticks, etc., etc., will 
be swopped for bag of bread flour. J—10 


Prominent artist will do portrait or exchange land- 
scape for reasonably good men’s fur coat. J—11 


Will swop black fur cap with vizor, in generally 
good condition, but with one small worn place, for 
snowshoes or what have you. J—12 


Will swop heavy pair of girl’s ski-poles for 
lighter ones. J—13 


Tough looking coonskin coat, split in back, but 
still warm. Man's long length. Am looking for 
grandmother’s shawl in good condition. J—14 









Classified 


(5c a word per insertion) 











NINE CASES CROBANK ANTIQUE. Grade B perfect condition 
17% x 22%—60. Five cents pound. F. O. B. Keene, N. H.—In- 
quire Box 166, Dublin, N. H. 





MODEL 112 MENTGES FOLDER, fold up to 17% x 22%, rebuilt 
in good condition. Inquire AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, Boston. 





DOUBLE ACTING HANDPOWER PUMP 1% in. suction 1 in. dis- 
charge, first class condition, one year partial use, six dollars deliv- 
ered New England—D. R. 3 





BEAUTIFUL VERMONT MANSION, dairy, etc., all year home. 
Price reasonable—D. R. 4 


BURLINGTON THE BEAUTIFUL 


by Ella Shannon Bowles 
assisted by Mary Hagar and 


other Burlington citizens 


POOR Ab, a short story 


by Gladys Hasty Carroll 


by Henry Bailey Stevens 


by Laurie Hillyer 


THEY BRING YOU THE NEWS 
by William Pitt 
An illuminating study of the 
New England newspaper 


Robert Hyatt’s Yankee Story, 
THE THIRD VOLLEY 


Darius Wherry sketches 
by Deborah Whitaker 


CRAZY NUT, a touching story 


by Walter Hard 














The New 
VAC-O-GRIP 


Has Three Distinct Uses: 





|. As a Luggage Carrier 
2. As a Camp Table 
3. Asan Equipment Storage Rack 





The VAC-O-GRIP held in place 
by four large rubber vacuum 
caps connected with the 
vacuum system of your car, 
positively will not budge 
when in place—and is easily 
removed by one person. 


The VAC-O-GRIP is ideal for 


Grocers, Laundries, Farmers, 
Plumbers, Painters, Paper- 
hangers, Radio Men, Carpen- 
ters —and Skiers. 








In three convenient sizes. 


VAC-O-GRIP CO. OF N. H. 
5 Columbia Road 
Nashua, N. H. 


A few dealer representations are still open 
in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 


























For Every Comfort 


TIMKEN 


SILENT AUTOMATIC 
OIL BURNER 


J. R. GEDDES CO. 
557 Main St, Keene, WN. H. 





FOR SALE: Sleighs; both two seater and cutter 
types; makers, Kimball Bros. and Francis Sargent & 
Co., Boston. Apply Box G, Yankee, Inc., Dublin, 
N. H. 





SKIING? 


YOU will want me to equip you 
with Skiis, Bindings, Poles, Boots 
and Wax. Domestic or Imported. 


Not to mention Miittens, Jackets, Socks, 
Ski Suits and Rucksacks. 


Ski shop for repairs. Instructions 
available at $1.00 an hour, either 
group or individual teaching for 
beginners right up to Ist class. All 
official tests given. Figure skiing a 
specialty. Nursery slopes, open 
country, every variety of woods 
trail. 


Newt Tolman 


Nelson, N. H. Tel. Harrisville 33-4 
Chesham Post Office 
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AMERICAS OUTSTANDING SPORTING EVENT 


New England 


SPORTSMENS -’ 
BOAT SHOW. 


FEBRUARY 1° 8 » | 


_MECKANICS BUILDING BOSTON i 


TION CAMPBE FAIRBANKS EXPOSITIONS ~ 327 PARK SQ. BLDG, BOSTON 











